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“THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL SOCIAL WORK- 
ie anes ids M. Cannon, pres.; Social Service Department, Massa- 


: erson, sec’y; National Headquarters, American Red Cross, Wash- 
j aes D. CG.” Organization te promote development of social work 

ference of Social Werk. j cae 

. AM AN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGISLATION—John 8B. 
heen sec’y.; 131 E. 28rd St., New York. For adequate public 
employment service; industrial safety and health laws; workmen’s 
compensation and rehabilitation of cripples; unemployment, old age 

and health insurance; maternity protection; one day's rest in seven; 

efficient law enforcement. Publishes quarterly, The American 
Labor Legislation Review.” 

vay ICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, FORMERLY AMER- 

ie CAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND PREVENTION OF INFANT MOR- 

 TALITY—Gertrude B. Knipp, sec’y.; 1211 Cathedral St., Balti- 

mere. Urges prenatal, obstetrical and infant care; birth registration; 
maternal nursing; infant welfare consultations; care ef children of 
‘pre-school age and school age. 

AMERICAN CITY BUREAU—An agency for organizing and strength- 

- ening Chambers of Commerce, City Clubs, and ether civie and com- 
mercial organizations; and for training of men in the profession ef 
cemmunity leadership. Address our nearest office— S 
Tribune Building, New York. 

| 123 W. Madison Street, Chicago. 

716 Merchants’ Exchange Bldg., San Francisco. 


‘field, pres., C. J. Galpin, ex. sec., E. C. 
¥ eld secretary. Annual conference with annual reports. 
6 human aspects of country life. Membership, $3. 


\ RICAN HOME: ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Miss Lenna F. 

hd ay Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. Or- 

ganized for betterment ‘of conditions in home, schools,- institutions 

and community. Publishes Journal of Home Hcenomies, 1211 Cath- 
edral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. Founded 1828, labors for an inter- 

national peace of justice. Its official organ is the Advocate of Peace, 
$2.00 a year. Arthur Deerin Call, Secretary and Editer, 612-614 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. : 


- AMERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION—Amnual Congress of American 
penelogists, criminelogists, social workers in delinquency. Maintains 
_ gll-the-year-round information bureau on all questions of delinquency 
and crime. Advice and counsel of specialists throughout the ceuntry 
available free of charge through eentral office. Annual proceedings 
- published. Next congress, Jacksonville, Fla., November, 1921. Mem- 
' bership, including proceedings, $5...C. B, Adams, pres.; QO. F. Lewis, 
gen. sec’y., 135 HE, 15th St., N. Y. C. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER—Frank 
J. Osberne, exec. sec’y.; 35 W. 45th St., New York. To disseminate 
knewledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment and preven- 
tien. Fublications free on request. Annual membership dues, $5. 


- THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—105 W. 40th 
- §t., New York. For the conservation of the family, the repression of 
prestitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, and the promotion of 
geund sex education. Infermation and catalogue of pamphlets upon 
request, Annual membership dues, $2. Membership includes quarterly. 
‘magazine and monthly bulletin, William F. Snow, M.D., gen, dir. 


THE ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE OF AMERICA—The Church in Ac- 
tien Against the Saloon. Rev. P. A. Baker, D.D., General Superin- 
 tendent; Rev. Howard H. Russell, D.D., Associate Gen. Superintend.; 
Mr. Ernest H. Cherrington, General Manager Department of Publish- 
ing Interests and General Secretary World League Against Alcohol- 
ism; and Rey. .E. J. Moore, Ph.D., Assistant General Superintendent. 
_ National Headquarters, Westerville, Ohio. Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler, 
 Bsquire, Attorney, 30-33 Bliss Building, Washington, D. C. 


CHILD HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA—156 Fifth Ave., 
- New York. Dr. L. Emmett Holt, Chairman; Sally Lucas Jean, Di- 

rector, To arouse public interest in the health ef school children; to 
- encourage the systematic teaching of health in the schools; to develop 
‘new methods of interesting children in the forming of health habits; 
- to publish and distribute pamphlets for teachers and public health 
workers and health literature for children; te advise in organization 
of local child health programme. ‘ 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—A league of agencies 
to secure a better understanding of child welfare problems, to im- 
_ prove standards and methods in the different fields of work with 

_ ehildren and to make available in any part of the field the assured 
results of successful effort. The League will be giad to consult 
with any agency, with a view to assisting it in organizing or re- 
organizing its children’s work. 
‘22nd St., New York. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE (INCORPORATED)—1Madison Ave., New 
York. Organized in February, 1919, to help people of all communities 
employ their leisure time to their best advantage for recreation and 
good citizenship. While Community Service (Incorporated) helps in 
organizing the work, in planning the programme and raising the 
funds, and will, if desired, serve in an advisory capacity, the com- 
munity itself, through the community committee representative of 
_. community interests, determines policies and assumes complete con- 


Sn 


__ trol of the local work. Joseph Lee, pres.; H. S. Braucher, séc’y. 
EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. Chancellor David Starr 
Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. Kellogg, sec’y.; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. 
gsec’y. A public service for knowledge about human inheritances, 
hereditary inventory and eugenic possibilities. Literature free. 


_ FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMER- 
I1¢A—Constituted by 30 Frotestant denominations. Rev. Chas. & 
Macfarland, Rev. S. M. Cavert, gen’] sec’ys.; 105 B. 22 St., New York 
_ Commision on the Church and_ Social Service—Rev. Worth 

Tippy, exec. sec’y.; Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y.' 
Agnes H. Campbell, research ass’t.; Inez M. Cavert, librarian. 


eman, Greensbore, N. C., 
Hmphasizes 


 chusetts General Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts. Miss Ruth V.. 


im hespitals and dispensaries, Annual meeting with National Con-. 


‘AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION—Kenyen L. Butter- — 


Cc. C. Carstems, Director, 130 E. 


‘effort and increase efficiency of agencies. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. BE. Gregg, principal; G. P. Phenix, 
pres.; F. H, Rogers, treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y.; Hampton, 
aes Indian and Negro youth. Neither a State nor 4 Gove! 
school. § alee 


Free illustrated literature. 


IMMIGRANT AID COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN (NATIONA 
‘Headquarters, 146 Henry St., New York; Htta Lasker Rose 
chm. Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, guides, In 
tional system of safeguarding. Conducts Nationai Americaniz 
programme, ‘ 


THE INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND DISABLED MEN—J 
Culbert Faries, dir., 101 EH. 23rd St., New York. Maintains free 4% 
dustrial training elasses and employmént bureau; make artificl 
limbs and appliances; publishes literature on work for the he 
capped; gives advice on suitable means for rehabilitation of disab 
persons and cooperates with other social agencies in plans to put | 
disabled man “back on the payroll.” ~~ } 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY—Harry W. Lai 
Secretary, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Object—to promo 
intelligent interest in Socialism among college men and women. 
nual membership, $3, $5, and $25; includes monthly, “The Soci 
Review.” Special rates for students. y. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF CO 

ORED PEOPLE—Moorfield Storey, pres.; James Weldon Johnsoz 
see’y., 70 Fifth Ave., New York. secure to colored Americans 
common rights of American citizenship. Furnishes information 
garding race problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 96,000, with 
branches. Membership, $1 upward. . : 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAVELERS AID SOCIETI 
Rush Taggart, pres.; Mrs. Robert L. Dickinson, treas.; _ Virgil 
Johnson, sec’y.; 25 West 43rd St., New York. Composed of non-co 
mercial social agencies which protect and assist travelers, especi 
women and girls. Non-sectanian, — 4 ' 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTI. 
ASSOCIATION—600 Lexington Ave., New York. To advance 
sical, social, intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young 
men, Student, city, town and country eenters; physical and 
education; camps; rest-rooms, room registries, boarding hou: 
lunchrooms and cafeterias;, educational classes; employment; Bi 
study; secretarial training school; foreign and overseas work, 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE COUNCIL—Official WN: ne 
Bear er inieomerr Cur ayes Preece re of the country. Bie 
Nationa! xecutive ices, 1312 Massach ti 
Washington, D. C. eos: tbr % 
General Secretary, Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P. ‘ ; 
cay el sente of Education—Acting Director, Right Rev. Mer. Bd 
~ A. Pace. 
Bureau of Education—A. C. Monahan, Director. 
Department of Laws and Legislation— eek 
Peneetmaent of Social Action—Directors, John A. Ryan and Jo 
. Lapp. f : i 
Department of Fress and Publicity—Director, Justin MeGrath 
Re abate on MeL Mn ais ; gai , 
ationa ouncil of: Catholic Men—President, Richmond D 
Exec. Sec’y., Michael J. Slattery. Baer 
National Council of Catholic Women—President, Mrs, Michael ¢ 
vin; Exec. Sec’y., Miss Agnes G. Regan. * 
National Training School for Women, Washington, D. C.—D 
Miss Maud R. Cavanagh. . 
Bureau of Immigration—National Director, Bruce M. Mohler. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Owen R. Lovejoy, se 
105 E, 22nd St., New York. Industrial, agricultural investigatic 
Works for improved laws and administration; children’s codes, 
dies health, schools, recreation, dependency, delinquency, etc. 
nual membership, $2, $5, $10, $25, and $100; includes quarterly, 
American Child.’”’ 5 : , 
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child welfare campaigns, etc. / 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE 
Walter B. James, pres.; Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, med. dir.; Ass te 
Medical Directors, Dr. Frankwood E. Williams and Dr. V. V. A r 
son;. Clifford W. Beers, sec‘y.; 50 Union Square, New York Cit 
Pamphlets on mental hygiene, nervous and mental disorders, feeblk 
mindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, crimimology, war neu 
and re-education, psychiatric social service, backward children, 
veys, state societies. ‘Mental Hygiene;’” quarterly, $2 a year. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK—Allen T. B 
pres., New York; W. H. Parker, gen. sec’y., 23 Hast 9th St., Cin 
nati, Ohio. General organization to discuss principles of humanitarié 
Publishes proceeding 
annual meetings, monthly bulletin, pamphlets, ete. Info a 
bureau. Membership, $3. 48th annual meeting, Milwaukee, Jun 
29, 1921. Main Divisions and chairmen: ry ‘ 
Children—J. Frentice Murphy, Philadelphia. y 
Delinquents and Correction—Mrs. Martha P. Falconer, Philade! 
Health—Dr. Richard Bolt, Baltimore. é ayer 
Public Agencies and Institutions—R. F. Beasley, Raleigh. 
The Family—Framces Taussig, New York. ‘ many” 
in gaees and Economic Conditions—Sophonisba P, Breckinrtt 
cago. i 
The Local Community—Howard S. Braucher, New York, 
Mental Hygiene—Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, New York. , 
Organization of Social Forces—Otto W. Davis, Minneapolis, — 
bidet cp of Native \and Foreign-Born in America—Grace 
cago, ga 


é 


Cc MM IT EE FOR - THE PREVENTION OF BLIND- 
—Edward M, Van Cleve, managing director; George D. Eaton, 
fa rs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y.; 130 H. 22nd St., New 
Objects ta ae ace aces Hues seater antiti Jens 
L e of movement—samples free, quantities a 
ost. poten New York State Committee. : a 


IONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS—Robert A. Woods, 
’y; 20 Union Park, Boston. Develops broad forms of comparative 
dy and concerted action in city, state and nation, for meeting the 
ndamental problems disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher 
more democratic organization of neighborhood life. 


ar 


TIONAL LEAGUE OF GIRLS’ CLUBS—Jean Hamilton, gen. sec’y., 
BH. 59th St., New York. Girls’ clubs; recreation and educatienal 

im non-sectarian, self-governing groups aiming toward complete 
-support. Monthly publication, “The Club Worker,’”’ $1.50 a year. 


: IONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE—Publishes monthly the maga- 
} “National Municipal Review” containing articles and reports 

Bence po eaon and city planning. The League is a clear- 
use for information on short ballot, city, country and state 
mments. Hon. Charles E. Hughes, pres.; Mr. H. W. Dodds, 
.; 261 (A) Broadway, New York. Dues, $5. 00 a year. 


‘TIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING— 
a Fhillips Crandall, R. N. exec. sec’y.; 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
jects: To stimulate the extension of public health nursing; to 
elop standards of technique; to maintain a central bureau of in- 
ermation. Official organ, the “Public Health Nurse,” subscription 
uded in eure ica ean Dues, $3. 00 and upward. Subscription $3.00 
year. 


TIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE—Mrs. Edith Shatto 
ag, mer., 130 EH, 22nd St., New York. A cooperative guild of social 
ers organized to ‘supply social organizations with trained per- 
el (no fees) and to work constructively through members for 
ssional standards. 


oo Sarr a ASSOCIATION—381 Fourth Avenue. 
Hatfield, M.D., Managing Director. Information about 
Gatantion. education, institutions, nursing problems and_ other 
es of tuberculosis work. Headquarters for the Modern Health 
publishers “Journal of the Outdoor Life,” “American Re- 
Tuberc ulosis” and ‘Monthly Bulletin.” 


TIONAL URBAN LEAGU E—For social service among Negroes. 
Hollingsworth Wood, pres.; Hugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y.; 
‘BH. 23rd St., New York. “Establishes committees of white and colored 
ple to work out community problems, Trains Negro social workers. 


TIONAL WOMAN'S CHRISTIAN. TEMPERANCE UNION—Anna 
rdon, president. Headquarters, 1730 Chicago avenue, Evanston, 
is. To secure effective enforcement of the Highteenth Amend- 

nt, to advance the welfare of the American people through the 
artments of Child Welfare, Social Morality, Scientific Temperance 
Instruction, and other allied fields of endeavor. Official publication, 

fhe Union Signal, published weekly at Headquarters. e 


TONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond 
S, pres.; 64 W. Randolph St. (Room 1102), Chicago, Ill. Stands 
1f-government in the work shop through organization and also 
the enactment of protective Jomisia on: Information given. Of- 
organ, “Life and Labor.” 


5 S\ 

) GROUND. AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
. §. Braucher, sec’y.; 1 Madison Ave., New York City. Play- 
md, neighborhood and community center activities and admini- 
on. Special attention given to municipal recreation problems. 


ROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—To secure repre- 
tion for all. C. G. Hoag, sec’y., aa Locust St., Philadelphia. 
bership, $1, ‘entitles to quarterly P. + Ee Review. 


RACE. BETTERMENT ‘FOUNDATION—Battle Creek, Mich. 

z study of the causes of race degeneracy and means ‘of race 

g ement.. Its is chiet, Mantivitics are the Race Betterment Confer- 

I na the Eugenics Registry, and lecture courses and various nlied 
tles. . J. H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


LL SAGE FOUNDATION—®or the Improvement of Living 
nditions—John M. Glenn, dir.; 130 E. 22nd St., New Yerk. Depart- 
s: Charity ree tion, Child- mane 7 Education. Statistics, 
tion, Remedial Loans, Surveys and Exhibits, Industrial Stu- 
. Library, Southern Highland Division. The publications of the 
Sage Foundation offer to the public in practical and inex- 
form some of the got important results of its work. Cata- 
ent upon request. — 


EE INSTITUTE—An institution for the training of Negro 
@n experiment in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the 


urnishes information on all phases of the race problem and / 


Tuskegee idea and methods. Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren 
: 5 A. I. Holsey, acting sec’y., Tuskegee, Ala. 


2 ASSOCIATES, INC.—A non-commercial cooperative organ- 
without shares or stockholders incorporated under the mem- 
hip law of the State of New York. Robert W. deForest, pres.; 

M. Glenn, Henry R. Seager, V. Everit Macy, vice- presidents; 
‘Kellogg, sec’y-treas. Fublishers of The Survey, weekly. 
yey’s | work is conducted under the following editorial staff: 


= font U. Kel SuCee. 
| Service 1, BUNS ‘Lasker 


ry 
Jr. 
eae ‘oseph K. Hart 
Welfare, Paul L. Benjamin 
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STUDENTS AS CITIZENS 


Students in China have struck, together with their teachers, 


in order to enforce the working out of an educational program 


JOSEPH K. HART | 


for the future of China. Liberal students in American colleges | 
haye organized the Intercollegiate Liberal League for the pur-. ‘ 
pose of studying. and developing liberal movements and liberal- _ 


mindedness in American education. Thousands of students — 


staged a “revolt” at the University of Minnesota last week, — 
in order to bring pressure to bear on the legislature of the ‘ 


state. What right has the individual who is still in college to 


attempt to influence the course of events in the world at large? — 


Does the fact of being a “student” automatically deprive 


the individual of any right to express himself about matters 


at issue in the world at large? Or does the exactly opposite» 


Proposition hold? What is the position of the student in the 


civic life of America? Is he a citizen, or is he a “child,” still ta 


The Constructive Work of Students. 


¢ ‘What program or programs have the individual students, 
or groups of students in your community that are worthy of seri- 
ous consideration by the community at large? Are these programs 
important because they are positive and constructive, or because 
they are negative and possibly Aestructive ? Are these programs 
primarily educational, civic or economic? Are the students of your 
community interested in the educational, civic or ‘economic prob- 
lems of your community? As learners, followers or leaders? Are 


episodic? Are there any noticable differentiations in these respects 
as between students of different races? As between the sexes? As 
between students from varying economic or previous culture levels? 


) Institutional Attitudes Toward Students. 


¢ What ate the attitudes of schools or colleges toward the 
student bodies and the individual students? Is the ordinary atti- 
tude democratic or is it medieval and autocratic? Is attendance at 
school and college preparation for democratic living, or is it train- 
ing in thoughtless obedience? Is the present trend of institutional 
attitude toward a more thorough democracy, or is it becoming more 
militaristic? What have institutions learned as the result of the 
war and the destruction of Prussian militarism? Are they de- 
veloping along the same lines? Or have they adopted programs 
for more democracy in education? Do students submit to the present 
trend or do they show some independence? 


The Student as Member of the Community. 


* Do young men and women of student ages willingly accept 
responsibility today? If not, why not? What is the attitude of 


%y 


' their attitudes serious, basic, lasting, dependable, or ephemeral and 


the adult world toward giving them an actual share in the com- — 


munity life? What is their attitude toward accepting such a share? 
Why does the Chinese student make such a stir in the world? Is 
there any such room in American life for the American student? 
If not, why not? How does the American graduate get from the 
college into the community life? Or doesn’t he make the transi- 
tion? Is he wanted in the community life? Does he want to be 
part of it? What is being done by the educational institutions _ 
you know to make such connections possible? 
References: “a 

Arthur Dean: Our Schools in Wer-time and After. Ginn and 


Co. Price, $1.25; postpaid, $1.40. 
William B. Forbush: The Coming Generation. D. Appleton 
and Co. Price, $1.50; postpaid, $1.65. 


Randolph Bourne: Youth and Life. Houghton, Mifflin Co. - 


Price, $2.00; postpaid, $2.12. j 

Harry H. Moore: The Youth and The Nation. Macmillan 
Co. Price, $1.25; postpaid, $1.35. 

The SurvEy, pp. 107 and 108. 


The books mentioned above may be obtained through the Susvey Bee 
Department. 
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, The facts on 


De Resrinted Every American who believes in co- 
from operation between capital and labor, 
The New who would give more than lip service 
e Republic to the American ideal should read 


the complete series of seven articles in The New 

Republic by Sidney Howard now reprinted in booklet 

form with an introduction by Dr. Richard C. Cabot, 
_Professor of Social Ethics at Harvard. ; 

~ This 80 page booklet contains the substance of the 
exhaustive report on industrial espionage made by 
_ Sidney Howard and Robert Dunn under the auspices 


of the Cabot Fund for Industrial Research. I[¢ is 


the one completely substantiated and documented 


oe study of the spy system available to students of in- 


we 


ing employees used on labor. 


dustrial relations. ‘The-incredible facts of a nation- 
_ wide practice of commercial spying are here as- 
_sembled and ordered so that every American, em- 
ployer and employee alike, can make use of them. 
For the spy plays one against the other for his own 


profit to the destruction of both. 


Already legislation against spying is pending in 


four states (at least), and the A. F. of L. has called 
_ upon Congress for a federal investigation. 


Samuel 
Gompers, testifying before the Legislature of New 


e Nork State, recently declared, ‘“The majority of 


strikes today can be attributed to the system of spy- 
Detective agencies, 
back of corporations, are responsible for this system 
_ of industrial espionage.” Except in the light of these 
_ disclosures such an astounding accusation could not 
_ be believed—and only by action to meet this menace 


to peaceful relationships, can good will in industry 
_ be substituted for bad will, provocation and violence. 


This booklet has been printed from 
the same type used in the journal, and 
__ therefore at a great saving in cost. To 
make it available to everyone it is be- 
ing sold at the lowest price possible. 
_ Single copies 15c; in bundle orders 

of 50 or more 10c. Use the blank be- 


low for your order. 


Note.—$1.00 brings you an Acquaintance Subscription of 12 weeks 
The New Republic and The Labor Spy FREE. 


Industrial Espionag 2 


The Labor Spy 


$3,000,000 
Bondsof North Dakota 


| To Friends of North Dakota: Bi 
In offering this series of bonds North Dakota is appealing — % 


not to your sympathy—but to your business sagacity. é 


As an investment, North Dakota Real Estate Bonds com- 
pel the respect even of our critics. Every bond of this 
series is secured by a first mortgage on a Dakota farm, 
valued at twice the amount of the mortgage, and the pay- 
ment of both principal and interest is further guaranteed 
by the vast resources and taxing power of the state, plus 
the faith and integrity of our people. 


Yielding 534%, and exempt from Federal Income Tax, 
this bond offers a most attractive opportunity to the man 
-seeking an investment for funds whose returns will be 
subject to heavy surtaxes. 


yee 


Here is an opportunity, both for safe profitable invest- 
ment and for lending your moral support to our move- 
ment for industrial independence Pa 


{ 
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Send today for 
full information to 


Bank of North Dakota 


Fiscal Agents Be 
‘ 1059 Peoptes Gas Bidg. . 
0, ; 


| Bismarck, N. D. Chicago, Ll. 


“The most important contribution made this year to current discussion 
on the relations of capital to lakor.’’ 
j CERTIFIED STENOGRAPHIC REPORT - 
of the - 


GREATEST DEBATE IN A DECADE 


Prof. EDWIN R. A. SELIGMAN. 
Dept. of Economics, COLUMBIA UNIVER 
if versus * i 

Prof. SCOTT NEARING , 
Rand School of Social Science, Author of “The Americ 


Empire PRES |  «), a 
Introduction by OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD, Editor of The Nation 
SUBJECT : : 
RESOLVED: That Capitalism has more to offer to 
the workers of the United States than has Socialism. 
Paper Cover, 50c. Cloth, $1.00 (10c. extra for mailing) 
Illustrated by photographs of debaters. ; 
THE FINE ARTS GUILD, Inc., Dept. S, 489 Fifth Ave. New York 


piew serving his third term as] 
. Governor of North Dakota J 


Head of the SITY oa 
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Read Remarkable DEBATE on BIRTH CONTROL! | 
MARGARET SANGER, the world-famous advocate of Birth Control, versus WINTI 
RUSSELL, Assistant Corporation Counsel of New York City, on the quest 
“RESOLVED: That the Spreading of Birth Control Knowledge is! injurious 
Welfare of Humanity.” ‘ d Price 30¢ 
THE FINE ARTS GUILD, Inc., Dept. S., 489 Fifth Ave., N. 


TWO EXTRAORDINARY LECTUI 
x -ON SEX HYGIENE 
by DR. WILLIAM J. ROBINSON | 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST SEXOLOGIST o¥ 


Widiter of ‘‘The Critic and Guide.’” Honorary Member ef the British Society 
Study of Sex Psychology. Member of the International Association for Sexual 3 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 27, AT 8:30 P. M. _ 

“THE SEX LIFE OF MAN” For Men Only | 
‘| FRIDAY, APRIL 29, AT 8:30 P.M. 
“WOMAN: Her Sex and Love Life.” ForWomen Only gs 
RUMFORD HALL, 50 East 4ist Street, near Madison Avenue 
Admission $1.00 plus 10 per cent. bia 


Management FINE ARTS GUILD, Ine 
489 Fifth Avenue Telephone Vanderbilt 8260 
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he Croeten de oe oe) the wate 
ary. companies, | and. a majority of others in positions of 
i are in favor of abolishing the twelve-hour day, 
eason and because of the public sentiment re- 
is our endeavor and expectation to decrease the 
—we hope in the comparatively near future. 
1¢ principal difficulty, Judge. Gary says, “arises from the 
that the workmen themselves are unwilling to have the 
abor decreased for the reason that they desire the 
kly compensation resulting from the longer hours.” 
y out of that difficulty seems to have been. reached 1 in the 
ek which Judge oat at the same time 


cai Pye been made ae the week. 
n Waste of the Engineers’ Council of the 

American Engineers’ Society i is about to enter upon 
mpreher sive study of the two- shift system in continuous 
stries. This will include a, technical 
pach a on, should go far to 
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AN INTERNATIONAL CITY CLUB 


-FTER forty years of activity in the municipal reform — 

movements of New York, Dr. Felix Adler, head of the | 

Society for Ethical Culture, feels more than ever that — 
the foreign-born groups, so far as they interest themselves at i 
all in the improvement of their city, are too much under the ‘ 
leadership of the native-born, and that their first-hand knowl- 
edge of conditions that need to be remedied is not exerting a 
sufficient influence on the shaping of reform programs and— 
policies.. Some previous efforts on Dr. Adler’s part to get rep- 
resentatives of the foreign groups to form a progressive ee 
ation of their own have remained unsuccessful—the last one, 
a cosmopolitan club under the auspices of the Ethical Culture 
Society, failed owing to the sharpness of nationalist antagon- ‘ 
‘isms during the war. But a new effort is being made to. 
establish an international city club in New York. city. Ta 
addition to serving the purpose mentioned, it is hoped that 
this club will bring together in pleasant social intercourse men ~ 
and women of diferent national and social antecedents, to- 
gether with native Americans, to learn each other’s view- — 
points and, by working together on some definite civic pro- — 
jects, to increase their value as good citizens. Committees to 
study and make recommendations on such matters as housing, 
the reception of immigrant newcomers, the schools, etc., are 
contemplated. It is hoped the membership will fastliy) the» © 
renting of club premises in the new Town Hall. 2 


TOLL FOR THE COUNTY JAIL 


EPORTS of the hearings before the special joint com 
mittee which the Massachusetts legislature has created 

to investigate the county jail indicate that the count 
‘officials have a weak case on the merits of the problem itself, | 
and that although the fight is bitter, probably the county ial im 
will disappear from that state. 
The local institutions are rusty with inactivity: Ream a 
average of 3,531 inmates in 1910, the population fell off i 
ten years to 66 per cent of that number in 1920. In th 
same interval the total net cost of maintenance jumped from — 
$626,065 to $832,678. That the shortage’ of alcohol de- 
‘creased the number of petty offenders is indicated by the fact 
that even in the heavy unemployment of this winter, so acute — 
that relief agencies like the Family Welfare Society of Boston 
are reporting a heavier intake than in the seasons of 1914 ‘I 
and 1915, the seasonal increase in county jail population. was a 
‘little more than the average. This winter it jumped from 
994 in September to 1,453 in March. Ordinarily the total 
for March might be estimated at 1,350. 
However, the county office holders are not wholly without 
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by 


in which the evils ine the Bates prison system are 


the Bon Council of Social. Agencies, writes: 
The defects of the state system are not a sufficient answer 
o this great issue. County influence has undoubtedly done 
ch to retard the best development of the state system. When 
‘those defects have been freely admitted there still remains the 
‘real question: Shall the care and treatment of law breakers in 
a state). comprising but 8,009 square miles,.continue to be 
broken | up in the hands of fourteen sets of officials with a pos- 
sible variety of fourteen views as to the best methods tobe 
employed? Shall this continue, even though that state has 
already taken over almost wholly the institutional care of ju- 
- yenile delinquents; has established a reformatory for younger 
adults; looks after all the criminal insane, all capital offenders, 
‘cand long, term convicts? So completely has this process of cen- 
 tralization been carried out that, if juvenile offenders be in- 
- cluded, four-fifths of all convicts are now cared for by the state. 
Massachusetts has reached a stage in her public social ser- 
vice, where the care and treatment of law breakers must be 
_ systematized in such a manner as to give her the opportunity 
nae the means to classify her offenders and to specialize their 
treatment. 


| ‘THE CHILD IN DELAWARE 


ELAWARE has relegated the-bound out child to the 
limbo of the scrap heap. The state legislature has 
; recently repealed an old law providing for an apprentice 
system whereby children could be bound out by the justice 
of the peace. However, of even more moment than the re- 
eal of this old statute is the passage of another bill which 
strikes at the heart of the child-placing problem within the 
tate. In substance’ this bill provides that any society or 
individual wishing to place a child in a foster home in the 
state. must first give a bond of $3,000 to the state board of 
charities. Under the terms of such a bond a child shall not 
‘be sent into the state who is incorrigible, of unsound mind 
x body, or mentally subnormal. The provisions of the bill 
also enable the state board to remove a child from a home 
when | it is ascertained that it has been placed in an improper 
e. The crux of the situation seems to rest in the power 
f enforcement, $2,000 being appropriated to carry out the 
rovision of the bill. Further, the state board of charities 


placing any child in the state must abide by all rules 
made. by. the state board “pertaining to the rejection, impor- 
ta ‘ion, placing, supervision, education, health, removal and 
general welfare of all such children. ” “In spite of the con- 
dition of the placed out children in the state as disclosed in 
‘the study made by Jessie Logie for the Delaware Children’s 
Bureau [see the Survey for April 16, p. 81] this bill has 
not as yet been signed by the governor. 
The New York Children’s Aid Society, one of the prin- 
ipal societies placing children in Delaware in the past, active- 
opposed this bill at the hearings. At the time that Miss 
Logie’s study was made, the society had 178 children in the 
state received from such sources as orphanages or institutions, 
lodging homes and shelters for homeless boys, and overseers 
of the poor. As far as can be ascertained, the organization 
1as placed at least fifty mentally caved children within 
he state. Furthermore, R. N. Brace, superintendent of the 
ociety, has stated that “another point to take into consider- 
ation in these backward ‘cases is that this sort of boy will 
yo with people who bring him up and treat him edly 


exam ination ‘of the child by ete Now, such examina- 
. is made upon acceptance of the child by the society. 

€ majority of the 178 children placed in Delaware by 
cy. are boys who have been placed upon farms. In 


Heel ‘ and they have been allowed to work long hours, 
dig ‘) 7 


Pioretheles Robert W. Kelso, executive secretary — 


- annulment of the working agreements which were a herita 
of the United States Railway Administration was, granted) ig): 


be applied both to the railroads and to the unionists in - 


s largely made the final arbiter since any person or associa- “not take the jump. 
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yy the), tod Labor Board made a compromise -decisi 
‘The plea of the Association of Railway Executives f 


but at the same time in prescribing certain conditions Hyd 
‘which new agreements between the individual railroads a bri 
the unions must conform, the board upheld the worker Bk 
contentions. It furthermore announced that penalties wo ; 
event of obstructive tactics. 
The working agreements are scheduled to continue ur 
July 1. By that date new contracts must be negotiat 
Sixteen principles are outlined as basic to the new arra 
ment. ‘These call for such an organization that honest, ef 
ficient and economical service may be rendered and the spirit 
of cooperation between management and employes develop 
The board while insisting that: the new rules be not mad 
subversive of necessary discipline: stated that “the right | 
railway employes to organize for lawful objects shall no 
denied, interfered with or obstructed.” Discrimination 
tween unionists and non-unionists was forbidden and 
board added: “Espionage by carriers on the legitimate 
tivities of labor organizations by labor organizations o: 
legitimate activities of carriers should not be practiced.” 
right of employes to be consulted before wages or wor 
conditions are changed was affirmed, and the rule was Iai 
down that no employe should be diGeinied without a a 
hearing. The board approved the principles of the eig 
hour day but expressed the belief that it should be li 
to work “requiring practically continuous application dur 
eight hours.” ‘The majority of any craft or class of emplo 
were also guaranteed the right to determine what orga 
tion should represent them. . 


THE MINERS GO IT ALONE 


NHE general strike in Great Britain has this. simi 
with the revolution in Spain that the country ag 
and again~seems to stand on the brink of it but 
As Arthur Gleason has pointed 
repeatedly in the Survey, the British have a way of en 
ing life as a series of emergencies which sometimes app: 
disaster; but the saving grace of common sense — 
averts catastrophe; some new level of compromise is r 
which eventually becomes part of the accepted tra 
The origin and causes of the present nation-wide mi 
strike were recorded in the Survey for April 9: Since 
the threatened sympathetic strike of the other two memb 
of the “triple alliance,” the railwaymen. and transport 
ers—joined by the general laborers’ union of over a fr 
members—was © ‘practically | assured; and the most det 
preparations for a long siege were perfected by all d 
ments of government, by the local authorities that h 
fear an interruption of services essential to the welf, 
the people, and by the business community. All effort 
the prime minister and the cabinet to bring miners and fr 
owners together for a last minute arbitration of their di 
ences failed for the simple but sufficient reason that ¢ 
major points at issue the government had placed itse 
reservedly on the side of the employers against the u 
The miners’ strike was called and, according t 
most recent news, is likely to be fought to a bitter an 
vastating end. 

-Important as it is in is “effect upon British judas “y 
shipping, the miners’ strike as a national calamity has 
overshadowed by thé events which during the last wee 
to the epee up of the “triple. Seek ‘SO ie 
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8 ‘had 1 heen able to improve uae statis a he. Ui leavan 
' the mine owners to throw over the machinery for national 
Ijustment and settle. wages upon a regional basis was 
Intamount, if successful, to the abandonment of the safe- 
jard against Pe aloiGtion which the workers of all the major 
idustries had by decades of struggle and sacrifice built for 
iemselves. The miners’ spokesman, Frank Hodges, as a 
st concession, on Thursday, April 14, expressed to a number 
| members of Parliament the willingness of the miners to 
‘iscuss wages with the owners and the government with a 
ew to an immediate armistice, if the larger issues, connected 
‘ith ‘the national pooling of ' profits and a Buvenat wages 
vard, were left over for later consideration. This offer, it 
‘ems, was immediately repudiated by other miners’ represen- 
Titives; and when the prime minister, banking upon it, 
iwited masters and men to come together for another con- 
“rence, the labor men did not turn up. Whether Frank 
‘lodges actually. resigned as a result of this divergence of 
liews on the miners’ executive, is not clear at.the time of 
triting. In any case, the refusal of the miners to meet the 
nployers on the new terms undermined the militant attitude 
i their colleagues of the alliance. After many exits and. 
jlarms, the railwaymen and transport workers broke away 
‘ad announced their unwillingness to proceed with a strike 
hich, as it then seemed, was going to be waged for tactical 
litical advantages and not for a-straight issue of wage ad- 
astment. In some places, notably in NW ales the transport 
rorkers had already gone on strike; and the ‘Cancellation of 
ae general strike order for a time produced confusion and 
tense local disputes which, it is expected, will in some cases 
“sad to the splitting up of local unions and strengthening of 
‘ie ultra-radical groups with whom “direct action” is not 
| Ae of a number of possible. trade union methods of defense 
F ut “in a religious ‘doctrine. 


. THE BANK OF NORTH DAKOTA 
_ NEW turn to the financial difficulties of the Nonpar- 
tisan government of the state of North Dakota was 
given by the recent decision of. the Supreme Court. of 
hat state concerning the right of banks or other creditors of 
he Bank of North Dakota to garnishee that institution, i. e. 
stop, by legal process, money due to it to satisfy the claims 
lird interests. The court, by a four to one decision, sus- 
ned‘ that right on the ground that the state and the bank 
e not one and the same entity or authority, and that the 
nk possesses none of the powers and prerogatives of the state 
yyernment since in creating it the state had made it a separate 
gal entity and placed it under the management of a distinct 
rporation. ‘It therefore has authority in financial matters 
9 the extent that the state determines and no further. ‘The 
ite gave it power to bond and go in debt to the extent of 
™ vO million dollars ; and the bank may not obligate the state 
) beyond that amount. It operates under the management of 
the Industrial Commission which is authorized to issue and 
$7,000,000 of state bonds. Ihe Commission may do so by 
wy of the bank and use the latter as an agency in all its trans- 
ions. According to legal authorities in North Dakota, the 
ral powers of the bank have not been touched by the deci- 
of the Supreme Court. It may be garnisheed by its credit- 
but on a other hand it has the right to go to any of its 


ee 
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ta) attempted head issue ian since it is “offered by. ithe istate, 
government, using the bank as an agency, and not by the bank — 
itself, still may be and is claimed to have behind it all the re- 


sources of the state as security. 
Having broken away from what they desenieds as “the orip ; 
of Wall Street,” by establishing their own banking system, _ 
and by substituting for the dominant policies of the country’s — 
banking interests one more favorable to producers—combin- 
ing some of the features of the federal reserve system with a 
generous provision for rural credits—the legislators of North 
Dakota unexpectedly came up against a snag when they at- 
tempted recently so simple a transaction as a bond issue for — 
$6,000,000 to develop further the state’s program of direct. 
ornersiin and operation of public utilities. There is no doubt 
that, issued at 6 per cent, with all the state’s resources for 
security, these bonds would have been readily absorbed by the 
investing public had they. been given the chance. But owing 
to the inability of the people of North Dakota themselves to 
do so, since they were faced with an exceptionally unfayor- 
able market for their. produce—a market, indeed, that could 
only be kept alive by selling at considerable loss—a small 


- group of outside banks were in the strategic position of being 


able to block the issue. The significance of this opportunity q 
evidently was not lost on them. 

To secure first-hand information on a conflict which so 
closely affects the prospects of progressive social legislation as — 
exemplified in North Dakota, the Survey has obtained the 
following statement from a citizen of that state in whose 
reliability it has the utmost confidence, but whose name in the. 
present “really awful situation of hate and psychological as- 
sassination’”’ must be withheld. 

The financial situation in the state is not different from that 

in the Northwest and throughout the nation generally. Money 

is close, but it is certain that the worst has past. The tight 

conditions that existed in North Dakota were largely induced by 
' financial forces outside and inside the state. Thus, Dr. Ladd, 

United States senator-elect, publishes figures which show that 

the per capita loans made by the District Federal Reserve 

Bank of this district on December 1, 1920, were as follows: 


To Minnesota, $ 27 
To The Twin Cities, $112 
To South Dakota, $ 18 
To Montana, $ 14 


To North Dakota, $ 8 


Thus it appears that the “financiers’’ in control of the reserve 
bank did their utmost 'to cripple the farmers of this state who 
were dependent on borrowed capital to move their crops or to 
hold them for a better price. That bank issued supposedly secret 
orders to the banks of the Northwest to force the farmers to. 
‘Viquidate” and this caused the’: serious havoc seen in a number 
of bank failures. — 

The false information issued to the public and copied by the 
press of the country emanates from the political and business — 
enemies of the league administration who are perfectly willing 
to wreck the state, so they accomplish their purpose of killing 
the farmer movement. A part of this information relates to the 
status of the Bank of North Dakota. The effort is made to 
show that this institution is bankrupt. 'The audit of its accounts — 
made by the auditing committee employed by the political ene- 
mies of the state administration shows that on December 3, | 
1920, the Bank of North Dakota had a reserve of $7,608,063.37. 
On the basis of the law applicable to state banks of the state 
generally, the necessary reserve would be $1,412,831.58. This 
is the audit of Bishop, Brissman, and Co. of Minneapolis, In 
the inquiry under way in the Lower House of the State Legis- 
lature, an inquiry conducted by the opponents of the league, it — 
is sought to show that on a recent date the cash on hand in the - 
Bank of North Dakota was only $46,767.73, and that this was — 
the sole reserve. Yet the cash items alone, on that date, which 
were in transit for collection amounted to $1,087,000, an amount 
above the reserve demands by some $75,000. Compared with 
this, the state bank examiner shows that on December 31, 1920, _ 
the reserve of the state banks as a whole throughout the state 
was only 59.4 per cent of the amount of cash reserves required — 
by law. They had but $2,487,000 on hand whereas they were 
required to have a cash reserve of $4,188.000. a 

The Bank of North Dakota has taken two interesting steps just 
recently. One of these is to open its accounts to individual de-, 
positors and to establish depositories for such purposes in the 


* 


funds may be obtained to see the program through. The other 


North Dakota that after thirty days. ‘they must pay into that in- 
stitution the amount due it. As a result of their continued 
refusal | to check in, the Bank of North Dakota is compelled to 
pay out faster than it takes in money. One of the initiated 
_ Mneasures calls for this, something the backers of the measure 
now oppose. They created the present situation and now want 
o ae ‘the buck to the league and its bank. 


"WHAT HAPPENED AT ALBANY 
‘Y NDER the cloak of ‘ ‘efficiency and economy’ ’ the legis- 


ceeded in curtailing many of the social functions of 
the State. 

: Legislation i in the field of education was almost totally: nega- 
ive or even repressive. Continuation schools are kept but re- 
duced in number by lowering age and educational. require- 


cation is reduced by lowering the annual appropriation from 
$240,000 to $40,000. The one very widely approved piece 
f educational legislation was the repeal of the military train- 


it seems, was done not because of opposition to the law on the 
part of the legislature but merely as a measure of economy. 
_ The most repressive feature of the legislature's work was 
the passage of the two Lusk “‘anti-sedition”’ bills, both of which 
were vetoed by Gov. Alfred E. Smith, in a scathing message 
ast year. One of these provides ‘ fddioaal qualifications for 
teachers,” as follows: 


In addition to the requirements for teachers and certification 
__ prescribed as provided in this article, each teacher employed 
in the public schools of each city, union free and common, 
D school district in the state shall obtain a certificate of -qualifica- 
tions from the commissioner of education as herein provided. 

‘Such certificate shall state that the teacher’ holding the same is 
a person of good moral character and that he has shown 
‘satisfactorily that he is loyal and obedient to the government 
‘of this state and of the United States; no such certificate shall 
be issued to any person who, while a citizen of the United 
‘States, has advocated, either by word of mouth or in writing, 
a form of government other than the government of the United 
States or of this state, or who advocates or has advocated, either 
by word of mouth or in writing, a change in the form of gov- 
ernment of the United States or of this state, by force, piel 
or any unlawful means. j 


“his bill makes it necessary for all of the 54,000 teachers of 
je state to pass examinations to determine their loyalty. 
The second bill provides for the control of private educa- 
ional enterprises: ‘ 


No person, firm, corporation, association or society shall con- 
duct, maintain, or operate any school, institute, class or course 
of instruction in any subject whatsoever without making applica- 
tion for and being granted a license from the university of the 
state of New York. 


ie bill makes stringent provisions for the absolute control 
of all education in the state. It seems to be particularly 
_ directed against what its author conceives to be schools that 


Bi the case of every other ieee mn by Goy. Miller 
hi ane to the aia that body effected his proposed 


otis passed while such soa attention was focussed 
ae measure. The commission of five was abolished, and in 


ripple the pro. ram it is ‘he ed pay b this means sufficient RNR i 
ip. “aie wn “A of ‘ee teocdons to labohish: and consolidate what bureaus he desi 


step is to send an order to all local depositories of the Bank of i, 


‘lature which adjourned in Albany on April 16 suc. the employer. 


nts. The Americanization work of the department of edu- 


ing law [see the Survey for Oct. 16, 1920, p. 84], and that,. 


- examine all pictures and issue licenses at a nominal cost. 


_One would provide for the establishment of separate cl 


oe Bg overthrow of government by violence.” The license 
_dren’s courts throughout the state, the other would req 


‘bureaus which have heretofore been statutory; he can remove 
officers or employes from their Positions, consolidate, transfe 
or abolish their positions. All requirements that careful. rec. 
ords of the action of the Industrial Board be accessible to 


_ public ‘are omitted. The appropriation for the commission 


was reduced from $2,613,737 to $1,500,000. The effect will 
be to curtail the enforcing powers of the department. 
Payments of compensation, under the Workmen’s Compen 
sation law, are now by action of the legislature to be made 
directly by the employer to the employe, unless contested u 
In any case, notice of payment is made to th 
commissioner and before any case is closed a hearing befo e 
the board is permitted the injured employe. Employers ar 
ae to pay their workers by check, instead of in cast 
payments. Women over twenty-one may be employed a 
grinding operations, and as Proofreaders i in newspapers at nigh 
work. F actory workers over sixteen are to be ene “courses 
of instruction’”’ at factories. a 
One of the most closely contested measures waea was the 
bill to make illegal price-fixing contracts, a measure aimed 
directly at agreements of the employing photo-engravers al 
their employes in which the selling price of their products 
fixed. Publishers maintained an active lobby at the capital 
and succeeded in reversing a negative vote of the Senate . oa 
Up-state publishers are to be credit 


by inducing the governor to urge the passage of the bill in 
emergency message. ° 
with this success. 
The efforts of a Maryland casualty company to operat 
the state as an anti-strike insurance agency were foiled at the 
last moment by the Senate. A bill making the employment 
of counsel by trade unions practically prohibitive failed also. 
Numerous measures introduced at the request of “equal 
portunity” women, striking out limitations on the worki 
hours of women, were killed. 
The so-called welfare bills were defectoa: this year as ] 
notably a minimum-wage bill, a bill providing for an eigh 
hour day for women, and one requiring the total abdlition 
tenement house labor. 


both houses, despite a combined opposition of patsy pla 
ers, and producers of “movies,” and organized labor. d 
commission of three members, at salaries of $7,500 each, w 


Practically no changes in the laws governing child welfar 
boards were enacted into law. A bill making it a felony 
a man to abandon his wife while she is pregnant and in des 
tute circumstances or liable to become a public burden, w 
passed. The health centers bills were not reported out 
committee. These bills provided i in the main for medical ca 
in rural communities and in industrial centers in the state 

Two constitutional amendments which have attracted w 
spread attention were passed near the close of the sessi 


of all new citizens a reading and writing knowledge of 
lish. The first received its second passage and goes t 
people next autumn for confirmation. ‘The literacy 
amendment passed for the first time this year, 

A bonus commission has been created, at the suggestion 
one woman assembly member, to distribute the! $45 000; 
eda to me service men of the late war. A constitutio 


positions to veterans of the late war. In addition, a bill p 
gives preference i in civil service positions to ). One sol 


ae Candidate etter to Mrs. a 
pvobins and her. associates in October. Presi: 


ence, Aeateal the mails, pee or _ aaa ‘The 
aception underlying the paragraph which develops this idea 
3 that of individual aye being. fostered and protected by 
mmunity action: 


Government’s obligation ietienauyely 4 to encourage develop- 
t of the highest and most efficient type of citizenship is 
odernly accepted, almost universally. Government rests upon 
e body of citizenship; it cannot maintain itself on a level 
1 _keeps it out of touch and understanding with the com- 
munity it serves. _ Enlightened governments everywhere recog- 
ze this and are giving their recognition effect in policies and 
rograms. Certainly no government is ‘more desirous than 
wn to reflect the human: attitude, the purpose of making 
etter citizens—physically, intellectually, ' spiritually. ‘To this. 
end I am convinced that such a department in the government 
It ‘could be made to crystallize much 


vould be of real value. 
rather. vague generalization about social justice into solid 
ccomplishment. Events of recent years have profoundly im- 
sed thinking people with the need to recognize new social 

es and evolutions, to equip our citizens for dealing rightly 
problems of life and social’ order. 

The President’s endorsement of the maternity bill is hearty 
“unequivocal and has called forth instant appreciation from 


g for that excellent measure. 

dently the President does not favor a separate, depart- 
of health or of education and evidently he does not 

der the existing Department of Labor the proper agency 

d dealing with child welfare or even with general “con- 

workers in industry,” as all of these, as well as 


sprig are “other gpa “which might well have 
‘consideration of federal authority” but “which 
lected or ‘inadequately provided for.” 

Harding believes that 

se various activities together in a single depart- 
whole field could be surveyed and where their 
could. be properly appraised, would make for 
effectiveness, economy and intelligence of direction. 
h a department it should be made plain that there 

te ) invade fields which the states have occupied. 
resp cation, for example, the federal government has 

ays aided them. National appropriations in aid of educa- 

al purposes the last iors year were no less than $65,000,- 


Bie “several states, and we must ever resist 
demand on the federal treasury for the perform- 


ua 


ho ie new executive’ s first message to Congress 
is “subject and to the related issues of the 


us ieepscsiy ie such matters as the railways, the 
, the peace ‘treaties and the League of Nations. 

rding shows a commendable sense of 
ty aid, child welfare, education, the pub- 
ion to disabled saldiers and sailors, social 
in importance with or outrank tariffs, 
funding of war debts, and the replacing 
nical peace. All honor to the chief 
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to make the federal activities deme: the public svelte 


4 Maude Wood Park and others who have been cam- . 


amusement and ‘recreation, and the elimination of 


insisting upon this -and for striving 


more effective, to crystallize vague Bene ra ai into solid 
achievements. i 
Advocates of a separate health department aeritt ‘ectientent 
who have been encouraged by the general response to their 
demand for a separate department of education will of course | 
feel disappointed that the President has thus committed him- — 
self to a plan which gives them only half or a third of a 
loaf; and representatives of organized labor who feel a sort — 
of proprietary interest in the Department of Labor may take — 
alarm at the suggestion that “conditions of workers in in 
dustry” are to become a special charge of a mew department. 
However, it is entirely possible that the new department may — 
in fact give more actual service; more solid achievement, in 
behalf of health than the Treasury Department; in behalf 
of education than the Interior Department ; in behalf of chil 
welfare and the conditions of workers in industry than the 
existing Labor Department. Much depends on the way in 
which the new department is organized. Brigadier-General h 
Sawyer, the President’s personal physician, has been asked to 
work out a plan for the department. The details will be 
awaited with the keenest interest. Epwarp TI. DEvINE. — 


A Labor Party in Italy? 


Rome, March 25. 


URING tthe last days of February and the first three 
days of March, the National Congress of the Italian 
General F Ldersuon of Labor, the first to take place 
since the war, was held at Leghorn. ‘The general 
federation, organized in 1906 after barely twenty years of | 
unionist agitation, is the greatest labor organization in Italy. 
In 1906 it had 150,000 members. ‘Today it has two anda 
half millions, though the Catholic and Republican organiza-_ 
tions, the associations of ex-combatants and the Federation of 
Sailors, which combine bolshevist and nationalist tendencies, — 
still remain outside it. 
The general federation has a two-fold organization: one 
local with the Chamber of Labor (numbering 127), the other 
national, arranged according to industries, in the different — 
trade federations (of which there are 55). The most impor- ~ 
tant of these latter is that of the argicultural workers (it 
happens also to be the largest single federation in Europe) — 
with 850,000 members. ‘The federation movement is sup-— 
ported by the National League of Cooperatives. The increase 
in membership of the federation was particularly rapid after i 
the war. In fact in 1911 there were only 93 chambers of sine 
labor with 500,000 members. During the war itself the an 
membership diminished considerably. These phenomena of 
rapid growth are particularly important, as a lively struggle 
developed at:Leghorn between the “new” elements—Com- 
munists and Revolutionists—and the “old” members—Social- 
ists and Reformists. Rapes ic 
The names of Misiano and Terracini, for instance, were 3 
unknown to former congresses, as opposed to the old familiar 
ones of D ’Aragona, Rigola, Buozzi, and so on. The former, 
the “new men,” accuse the latter of trying to keep the syndi- 
calist movement in its old rut just to hold their own places — 
and salaries; to which the old heads answered that the revel # be. 
tionaries pretended to be working instantaneous miracles — ss, 
whereas labor organization is a slow process of gradual trang 
formation. va 
The same struggle which two months ago led to the inelk 
of the Communists from the Socialist Party was reproduced in 
the Federation of Labor, but with this difference: The indus- 
trial Communists decided not to separate from the old org 
zation, but agreed to rernain in it as a critical minority. The ; 
Communists have criticized the management for its too 
bureaucratic attitude. They think that the men who are) 
running it have the spirit of bureaucrats. The working — 
masses are not “acting” any more; they are not putting any 
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minte ‘any Ne into hee ae 
Usama in the social drama. 
 focated them. 
ter of office routine. 


« ‘Moandarinisns” has suf- 


classes, who see in them the real saviors of bourgeois interests. 
_ The Revolutionists and Communists say that the emanci- 
pation of the proletariat, in a revolutionary period like the 
present one, can be accomplished only through a violent over- 
turn; and for this reason they would like to devote all the 
_ energies of the workers to revolutionary (or even military) 
| organization ; and to the “factory councils,” organs directly 
representative of the workers that are set up in each factory, 
always subject to recall, and in close and continued contact 
ope the laboring. masses. 


nA ists talk of revolution but know very well that they cannot 
bring it about, that during the occupation of the: factories in 
‘Turin the Communists themselves recognized that they would 
be. quickly defeated if they turned it into a revolutionary 
movement; that when they worked as organizers they adopted 
the same methods as the old federation; and as for the posi- 
tions and salaries which they are accused of defending—the 
excess of bureaucracy in the labor movement—they reply that 
their sacrifices, their small. pay, and the limited number of 
: salaried organizers, is a sufficient justification. 

- The majority of the representatives at the Congress re- 
jected the resolution of censure, and approved of: the work 
of the management, by 1,435, 873 votes to 432,588 (17,371 
“not voting). The chambers of labor, which are political 
rather than industrial organizations, revealed stronger Com- 
-munistic tendencies, with 588,941 votes for the management 
and 293,438 against; while the federations, with laboring ele- 
“ments predominant, gave the Reformists an enormous ma- 
jority—836,932 against 139,136. The Communists had 
minorities in the textile, metallurgical, chemical and agricul- 
tural federations. Only in the Federation of Carpenters and 
~Woodworkers did the extremists triumph. The others are all 
either wholly or in large majority in favor of Reformist 
‘methods. Regionally the Left had majorities in Piedmont 
and showed considerable strength in Julian Venetia and in 
en: 

‘This vote shows that the laboring masses have faith in the 
Batialict Party and in “gradual conquest,” avoiding ‘plunges 
in the dark” and “catastrophic” solutions by small revolts. 

F Above all the congress asserted the necessity of the work- 

ers’ Presenting a united front to reaction. The speech which 
_ succeeded in gaining the attention and applause of all factions 
was that of Rinaldo Rigola, a wonderful organizer, although 
blind, who was for many years secretary of the federation, and 
who has made a great impression on everybody by his high 
‘moral character and the uncompromising disinterestedness of 
his work. He made the congress feel that the gains which 
seemed most secure, such as the “control of industries” and 
the eight-hour day, were in danger at this very moment. His 
_ speech was of a pessimistic turn, showing faith in the distant 

future rather than in the ieacneanate present. Socialism in 
‘taly is indeed, as Rigola said, going through a crisis of moral 
decadence, above all because of the slight capacity for reaction 
which it shows against Fascisti outrages and other signs 
of combativeness on the part of the middle classes. After the 
_ War a series of agitations, strikes, violence, and-a rapid growth 
Loe organizations gave the masses the illusion that the 


A strike is not an act of revolution but a mat- — 
The leaders of the movement, in con- © 
stant contact with manufacturers, government officials, the — 
ministry—with the middle class and its organs in short—have 
been caught by the spirit of the middle classes, talk in middle 
class terms, and are actually the pampered pets of the middle 


the ruling classes and now finds itself unarmed and face 


Party; but, at the same time, voted to participate in the 


‘The. leaders of the federation answer that the revolution-- 


'a minority of the Italian working classes are talking of revolu 


i ‘ . \ = as gh | 
proletariat and thu pias could i ve bea gained! if the a 
ee had developed any daring. Instead nothing was: acc 
plished. The proletariat carried on a war of words aga 


face with counter-revolution. toe 
The congress re-voted adherence to the Ttaliag Socia 


cow Internationale. The Internationale, it will be rem 
bered, has excommunicated the Italian Socialist Party, recog 
nizing the new Communist Party as its authentic representa: 
tive in Italy. The action of the Leghorn Congress has been 
interpreted as a political maneuver to force the hand of the 
Moscow Communists, who, if they wish to have the support 
of the two millions and a half of organized Italians, mus 
accept the Italian Socialist Party which the workers of Italy 
have declared for. Separation from the Internationale ' 
Amsterdam was voted conditionally, depending on the 
cisions reached at Moscow. If Moscow refuses to accept t r 
federation with all its baggage, Socialist Party and all, the 
federation will remain in the Internationale of ‘Amsterdam, | . 

Another matter of great interest was the vote to transform 
the weekly of the federation, the Battaglie Sindicali, into a 
daily newspaper. Some saw in this the germs of an Ttali 
labor party separate from the Socialist Party. ‘ 

The congress of the federation showed, in fine, that oi 


tion, which they moreover are not in a position to attem 
The Italian revolutionary and socialist movement, which we 
through a, period of rapid expansion after the war, is ni 
falling back to defend its old positions which are under hea 
fire from middle class reaction. | GruSEPPE PREZZOLINI. 


e os 
Detroit Out of Work 
ETROIT, the dynamic, was in January and Fet 
ruary a city out of work. ‘The buyers’ strike hat 
extended to automobiles. Manufacturers wer 
caught with high- priced inventories contemporan-_ 
eously with a sharp decline in the demand for their produ 

A few figures tell the story. “The Employers’ Associati 
reports that on March 31, 1920, 79 factories of the city 
200,765 employes on the pay roll, and throughout May, June 
July, and August of last year, the number was well abov 
180,000. On December 29, 1920, the same factories em 
ployed only 25,339. The number had risen to 88,572 of 
March 31, 1921. These are trustworthy. statistics based 
regular reports furnished weekly by the factories themselves.” 
Careful estimates indicate that the 79 factories included ir 
these reports of the Employers’ Association ‘represent t 
thirds of the industrial population of Detroit. If we ae 
these estimates it means that on March 31, 1920, the num 
employed was in the neighborhood of 301,000; on Decem 
29, 1920, this number had fallen to 38,000; and on March 31 
of this year it was approximately 133,000, or about 4 I per 
cent of those similarly employed a year ago. 

The factories endeavored to meet the crisis in a variety 
ways. Many reemployed married men in preference to t 
who were single. Some alternated shifts. The Ford fac 
when it resumed operations in February. worked one shi 
men for two weeks and then laid these off for another 
weeks in order to give work to another shift. Many estab 
ments operated on a part-time basis. oe 

Detroit has witnessed some suffering, but the situation 
would have been infinitely worse if it were not for the cal 
of the men themselves. Thousands are tiding themsely 
over this lean period by means of savings, Other tho 
have left the city, many temperarily. Some well-inform 
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akes this process 
A large propor- 
their old homes, 
the t vhich bind them to their old friends and associations 
e still strong. The recent census figures show Detroit to 
ve an excess of almost 100,000 men, the figures being 5 40,- 
397 men and 453,281 women. Whaat fact confirmed what 
was already known through draft statistics compiled during 
e war, that Detroit was a city with an abnormally high 
percentage of young and single men, attracted by the rapid 
"growth and by the high wages of the automobile industry. 
"One of the most interesting side-lights is furnished by the 
Mracreasé of jitneys on all the main thoroughfares. Hundreds 
& unemployed workmen with cars have taken this means of 
“securing ready cash while work is scarce. 
~The municipality itself has endeavored to meet the situa- 
| tion in two ways, by stimulating public employment and by 
[entirely revamping its machinery for public relief. As has 
already been noted in the SurvEY, a municipal free employ- 
‘ment bureau was organized especially to qualify workmen for 
© public departments. This employment bureau is operated by 
"the Department of Public Welfare, and through it men are 
certified | for work in street dlenrinag on sewers, and in the 
"water works department. To an even greater extent than 
‘other cities, Detroit has fallen behind in public works because 
the war and of its abnormal growth, and at the present time 
an increasing number of men are employed in the construc- 
tion of sewers and water mains. The city recently entered 
jon an ambitious municipal street railway project, and new 
nes are being built through poorly served sections of the 
city, giving employment to considerable numbers of men. 
The Department of Public Welfare was voted ample funds 
to meet the general problem of relief. The department found 
H it necessary to decentralize and, in place of a single central 
“office, divided the city into five districts with three outlying 
istrict offices. It established a city barracks for single men 
supplement provision made by the McGregor Institute. 
was necessary to increase its staff by leaps and bounds from 
a year ago to 110 today. The task of enlisting new work- 
$ was partially simplified by the employment of 22 from 
e recently discontinued educational department at the Ford 
ctory. As an indication of the task faced by the Department 
of Public Welfare, last year in February the amount of money 
nt in public outdoor relief was $24,057; in February of this 
year the amount was $213,736. ‘The figures for March will 
exceed those for February. The number of new families 
applying for assistance in February of last year was 742; in 
ebruary of this year there were 7,334. \ Happily the peak 
passed in February, and March witnessed a rapid reduc- 
on of new families in difficulty although not in the total 
amount of relief necessary to provide for old and new families. 
Private organizations affiliated with the Detroit Com- 
/ munity Union have had an experience different only in de- 
While the Department of Public Welfare was under- 
ing reorganization, it was necessary for Home Service of 
the American Red Cross to make provision for a considerable 
number of civilian families, since the city of Detroit has. no 
private family welfare society of a general character. Home 
srvice during January and February a year ago spent $4,526 
in material relief while in January and February of this 
ar it spent $25,493. _ 
(hy 9 pant de Se Society was Reatiad upon to make 


SS elds me phils The St. Vincent de 
sy has furnished Sonor for 238 of these to 


lave been worked ae with the Mexican consul, 
ican government takes charge of them after 


rriva | at t the eas Catholic church authorities in 
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Mexico, have andenen ete interest thy enaing ‘gubstantial 


amounts for the care of their crash countrymen who are ia 
distress. ‘ 

One of the special problems arising out of the unemploy- 
ment situation is being met by the Housing Bureau of the 
Detroit Community Union. ‘This is a case-working organi- 
zation which specializes in endeavoring to prevent eviction - 
and in re-locating those who are evicted, originally established 
a-year and a half ago to help provide for the homeless in a 
city where housing accommodations were totally inadequate © 
for the rapidly growing population. It also helps to ‘safe- 
guard the interests of families buying houses on a land con- 
tract basis who, because of unemployment, are unable to keep 
up their payments. 

One fact is constantly being driven home to those in in- 
timate touch with the situation. Charitable relief is a totally — 
inadequate instrument by which to meet the results of a 
business depression such as Detroit has experienced during the 
last few months. ‘The fact that thousands of families because — 
of involuntary unemployment should find it necessary for the — 
first time to resort to charity is indefensible. The best remedy — 
is a resumption of industry, and as this article is written this 
resumption is happily progressing. Frep R. JoHNSON. | 


America and China 


N a single day, recently, the papers carried two 
stories, one from an American university, the other 
from the Chinese schools, setting forth elements of 
the most notable educational contrast in the world 
today—the contrast in matters educational between democratic 
America and China, land of immemorial autocracies. Of 
course, no one will assume that these stories establish perma- 
nent trends; but wise men will consider carefully the praise 
that show ok way the winds are blowing. . 
The American story, carried in a full column on the front 
page of the papers, told of the proposed election of Maj. Gen. 
Leonard Wood to the presidency of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. The actual election was set for April 18, at which — 
time “the title of president will be conferred upon the general, 
and that of provost upon Dr. Penniman” (Dr. Josiah H. Pen- 
niman, at present acting provost of the university). The — 
board of trustees are hopeful that this arrangement will make — 
for administrative effectiveness. "They want Dr. Penniman 
to remain as “educational head” of the institution and they 
expressed the “earnest hope that the university will be served 
by both these distinguished men through years of hearty and 
effective cooperation.” 
There is some uncertainty as to the actual relatinnchin of 
the offices of president and provost. The trustees seem a little - 
uncertain as to the outcome, but they declare that capone 
as is the administrative aspect of the office of head of the ed 
versity, the purely educational aspect is of no less importance, 
and the university would be untrue to its great traditions if it — 
were ever to mistake the educational machinery for intellectual 
life.” 


General educational and journalistic comment, how- : 


ever, seems to agree that the office of provost will necessarihyy bel if 
subordinated to the prestige of the presidential office, in the 


long run. This development will be in line with American: + 
drifts. The general tendency in American universities has h 
been toward making them great institutions, first, and educa- i 
tional agencies as a by-product of their institutional develop- — e 
ment. The fact that Pennsylvania has now selected a major — 
general of the United States Army to head up this institutional | iq 
development is an item of more than immediate and local in- be 
terest. But its full meanings will be revealed only as the a 
years go by. ¥ 
‘The story from China, carried in a brief paragraph on an a: 
inside page of the papers, tells of the resignation of the min- 
ister of education, Fan Yuen-Lien, as the result of a 4 strike of 


story. | ; “China| is at the great critical ‘ “cross-roads” of its civili- 
zation. Two fundamental trends are observable. One such — 
rend urges the awakening nation toward military power and | 
glory and the expenditure of ever larger sums of the national 
revenue in the promotion of the spirit and machinery of such 


_ ascendency with the officialdom of.the republic; and moneys 
- that should have been used in the payment of the salaries of 


_ the strike of teachers and students is not merely against a pres- 


whole Chinese people. It is a strike against the militarizing 
of the nation and the correlative and necessarily Sipe gee only es 
neglect of education. 
HeROr, China faces, today, the fundamental question whether 
her civilization is to become primarily militaristic, modelled — 
upon the civilizations of Japan and Europe, or educational 
-and intelligent, modelled upon ideals, and in line with the 
more essential spirit of the Chinese people: This struggle 
finds its active leaderships in the students of the nation. Prof. 
John Dewey, who has been in China for two years, says of 


China. 


‘ 


“AY 4, 1919, is known to every student of the 
modern colleges and high schools of China as 
the day when real democracy. commenced in 
that republic. Up to that date a corrupt, mili- 
arise) pro- -Japanese cabinet had reigned supreme in Peking. 
“he influences which had made this militaristic government 
rong, dated back to the very earliest days of the revolution 
in 1912, when the wily Yuan Shih Kai,robbed the young 
revolutionary leaders of the fruits of their efforts and got 
control of the new republican government. This clever 
statesman of the old school had years before, when he was 
viceroy of the metropolitan provinces of Chihli, formed what 
vas then known as the model army. He had trained this 
rst, efficient fighting machine of China himself, and had 
se lected his own officers, many of them men chosen from the 
ranks, illiterate but forceful. 

When Yuan gained control of the Peking government, he 
spk ne about a deadlock between the upper and lower houses 


Eapiseet to parallel te civil governors in each of the 
important provinces. “These men were largely selected from 
© officers of his own army and from other personal friends. 
From 1913 to 1919 the power of these military chiefs, 


rrup P 
4 ao Dace a to sche dispatches, “that they will not ‘retubn 


a military program. ‘That trend has been largely in the 
nature of a “junior promenade,” 


teachers have been diverted to the uses of the militarists. Hence 


‘years ago, in certain western universities, such movements were 
ent condition, but against one of the possible futures of the - 


the students, in an article on Old China and New, in the May 


Opinion in Chi 

By John Stewart Burgess 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY CENTER IN CHINA IN CONNECTION 
The reported strike of teachers and officers in the colleges and high schools of Popsnauices p. 
107] gives special timeliness to this article by Mr. Burgess, 


The bewildering sequence of news reports on revolutionary movements in China and the part a 
» played in them by students is illumined ey this historical account of ie happenings of the last two years. — “ay 


Canton were also controlled by these. military chieftains. 


he 


to their studies until they are assured of the safety of t 
financial future of higher education, even though the sal 
arrears are paid and the teachers should be willing to ret 
to their labors.” 

Evidently | the student ee in China is not of 
“swell event” in the pr 
gram of a bored student body. There i is nothing like this move-_ 
ment in American educational institutions, at present. Som em 


not unknown. But the tightening of the bonds of administr, 
tion has largely taken the old fighting spirit out of the studen 
bodies. Aside from small groups of “liberals,” Ameri 
students are largely engaged in “getting their lessons,” or IM} 
having “those wonderful times,” 4 ‘i 

They ate being told that the “president and board a regents 
are quite capable of running this institution,’ ’ and that if they 
do not like the way it is being run they “may feel perfect 
free to go elsewhere.” An innocent bystander might we 
ponder the question: Is America going one way and Chi: 
another? And which is the better way? 


JosErH K. Harr. 


WITH THE PEKING Y. M. Cc. A. 
the first of a series on Changing 


—Tue Eprror. 


each one maintaining his own private cailitary establishment, 
gradually increased. These tu-chun formed cliques and 
gradually brought it about that politics in China consist 
merely in the personal: intrigues of these military leaders.” 
The so-called revolution in the south had long before 191 \ 

lost all of its real constitutional significance for politics in” 


Even more sinister was the intriguing of Japan with th 
military leaders. In the North the An-fu party, contro 
by a group of the military governors of several northe 
provinces, became the principal instrument of Japanese influ- 
ence in China. The majority of the cabinet early in 1 
were members of this party. Through the influence of these” 
corrupt officials loans amounting to over two hundred an 
fifty million dollars, contracted within two years with Jap 
had mortgaged many of the natural resources of China 
cluding forests, mines and, railroad concessions. Imme 
sums received from Japan had not been used for national 
improvement, but had gone into the coffers of these mil 
chiefs to pay their troops or into their personal bank 
counts. . A 

This An-fu party, controlled by Hide also favoieen re 
signing of the Paris Treaty which would give China’s most 
sacred province—Shantung, where Confucius lived 
taught—to the virtual control of Japan. 

The three members of the government who 


seis 


Josely beetned ae these Japanese intrigues ‘were Tsao 
Ju Lin, minister of communications and ex-minister of finance, 


_ Chang Chung Hsiang, ex-minister of China to Japan, and 
E 1 Cheng Yu, director of the Currency Bureau. 


n 
5m 


presenting the various colleges of that city, the majority 
qc ming from the National Government University and the 


aa 


“quarter to ‘present ‘a petition to the British and American 
isters, protesting against the giving over of German rights 
eyantuce: to Japan. ‘These students were prevented by 
¢ Chinese guards of the legation quarter from entering that 
ection of the city, and turning back, made for the residence 
‘Tsao Ju Lin, arch- traitor of China. They, broke into 


1en he Beaea’ baa coming. They. fund: however, Chang 
< hung Hsiang, ex-minister of China to Japan in Tsao’s house. 
ey gave him a good beating and broke up a good deal of 
furniture i in Mr. Tsao’ S$ residence. dee pire of these 


: ecause ae protests coming on all over the nation in the 
vay of telegrams and petitions to the government, and be- 
tee of een of revolution, ‘these Sa ian students were 
Casi 


yeu: ‘was ‘soon formed in Peking, with repre- 
8 ent tives of every one of the colleges of that great educational 
on similar unions were formed i in every large Bay 


sal strike of the senders: of the nation,’ be 
was to secure a promise from the government 
ey_would not sign the Paris Treaty, and to boycott 


. On May 4, 1919, some three thousand students i in Peking, 


Higher Normal College, marched in a body to the legation 


goods. O eae 4 mn 3 the students of Peking 


CHINESE STUDENT SPEAKING AT A STREET MEETING 


who had been prevented from their activities by well organ- 
ized detachments of soldiers started lecturing throughout 
Peking on the political crisis. This was done clearly against 


‘the recently issued mandates of the government that had 


spoken in’ a most violent manner against the efforts of the 
students to meddle in politics. On every prominent street 
corner in the capital would be seen bands of three or four 
students, one speaking, explaining a map that told the story 
of Shantung, and the others distributing literature among the 
gathering crowd and exhorting the people to oppose the 
traitorous government. Strong detachments of cavalry with- 
in two days arrested nine hundred of these, young patriots 
and put them in the Government Law College as a temporary 
prison. As many of these young men were the sons of promi- 
nent Chinese officials and men of affairs in the nation, the po- 
sition of the government soon became most embarrassing. 
Moreover, popular opinion was strongly with the students. 
Within five days, the troops that were guarding the law 
school were removed, and a message was sent to the nine 
hundred prisoners to go home. -Their reply was that they 
would not go home until they were informed why they had 
been arrested. The Sake demands were made upon the 
government: aN. 

First, that the three most corrupt officials in the govern- 
ment should be dismissed. Second, that the students should. 
be allowed freedom of speech. Third, that the students should 
be allowed a parade through the streets of Peking on being 
released from prison, and fourth, that a public apology should 
be made to them by the government. All these demands were 
granted with the exception of the last one. 

The sudden collapse of the strong position taken by: ‘dé 
Peking government was not merely due to fear of the stud- 
ents themselves. ‘The student unions throughout the country, 
when they heard of the arrest of the Peking students, had: 
made approaches to the industrial and commercial organizs - 
tions in all the large cities. ‘They had also got on their. side 
such non-political groups as lawyers’ associations, educational 


ups i in mi city. y formed citizens’ “unions. which on Aine 15 
d front against the government. 


a general strike was instituted. ~All places of business were 


and ship hands. The feeling ran so high that even personal 
servants refused to work. “The American consul-general in 
; ‘Shanghai, when he started to go to his office one morning, 


could not take him that day because there was a strike on. 
‘The students had said the officials in Peking were corrupt. 
‘In a general strike called in Shanghai, representing all com- 
mercial and industrial organizations, the beggars’ and thieves’ 
; en) also refused to work for four days! 

The formation of these citizens’ unions in each city has 
6 given to China-for the first time an instrument outside of 
Chinese officialdom, through which public opinion can be 
powerfully expressed. w 
_. During these weeks of student strike and anti-government 
é hesonsttation there had been the stimulation of a systematic 
“boycott of Japanese goods. Large Japanese trading. ships 
_ Went up and down the Yangtse empty. When Japanese car- 
goes were landed at Chinese ports the coolies refused to un- 
load them. Public opinion often forced Chinese merchants 
to burn large stores of Japanese-made goods. © 

The students, moreover, desiring a more fundamental policy 
than merely boycotting Japan, acting as peddlers, went around 
the streets of big cities selling “national goods” such as soap, 
_ matches, paper, towels, etc. They listed carefully all im- 
ports on the retail market from Japan and tried, in coopera- 


f these goods in China. 


The demonstration of the students late in June forced the 


not sign the Versailles Treaty. 

_ A second and third strike were carried on early in 1920 
but were not so successful as those of the previous summer. 
_ A re-alignment in China politics had given the militarists the 
ipper hand once more. ‘The students the first half year of 
1920 devoted themselves most particularly to the quiet propa- 
gation of revolutionary and democratic ideas, especially 
through the modern periodicals, organs of the so-called Ren- 
issance Movement, which will be described in our next ar- 
ticle. 
The results of the great national movement Saeed by 
these young men, however, were directly «reflected in the 
political activities of last summer. 
_ Hsu Shih Chang made a definite attempt to overthrow the 
power of the An-fu party. What immediately brought on 
le political crisis was the dismissal by President Hsu of the 
infamous General Hsu Shih Cheng, popularly known as Lit- 
tle Hsu, who was in charge of the Frontier Defense Army. 
This army, which was the successor of the War Participation 
Army and under the practical control of the Japanese gov- 
‘nment, had been for some time. independent of the Board 


after the Peking students had been arrested, _ presented * ; 
‘ Tuan, the Tice be ne ‘any party, Frode proteste 
In nearly every large city in-Central and Néchern China 


closed. ‘There was a threatened strike of railroad employes — 


was told by his Chinese chauffeur that he was very sorry he | 


on, with the industrial guilds, to stimulate the manufacture 


Chinese government to announce definitely that they would 3 


In July, 1920, President». 


who know this largest republic intinnatel ave convinced | 


and took control-of the city. ‘With a detachment of soldirs” 
he marched to the president’s palace and demanded and ” 
granted the retraction of this order. : 


‘These troops were under the ae of another group 
mjlitary governors who were determined to cast out sone 
fu party. 

The public opinion which had been aroused Pe the sti ud- q 
ents throughout the country was the principal strength o 
‘these armies that were marching to the capital. General a 
Pei Fu, the ‘division commander who led the ten thousand 
troops that came up the Peking-Hankow railroad, was the 
idol of the Chinese students. At the stations along this mai 
line he was. joined-by many ‘Chinese youths who wished t 
play their part in this patriotic movement. Most of the figh 
ing which was instrumental in overthrowing the corrupt 
fu government was done by General Wu’s small army. B 
tween ten and twelve thousand soldiers, thirty miles fr 
Peking, defeated, in two days, between forty and fifty th 
sand of the troops of the An-fu party, in spite of the fz 
that the defenders of the capital had an almost unlimited sup- 
ply of Japanese-made ammunition,‘120 large guns and the 
aeroplane fleet of the Chinese army, and General Wu’s - 
had only two field guns and about ten rounds of ammunitic 
for each soldier. ‘The spectacular victory was brought abor 
by the hard fighting of this small army who believed th 
they were fighting not only the corrupt government of Pekin 
but.indirectly Japan, and by the splendid strategy of Gens 
Wu and by the fact that a large number of the opposing 
diers deserted to General Wu in the middle of the battle. 

After a few days of fighting by the other army that can 
up from Tientsin, the main forces of the An-fu party wel 
completely defeated, and the capital was taken over by a ne 
set of military Sera a great improvement on their pred 
cessors. aie 

The new government is composed of a strange mis 
Several of the cabinet members, including the minister 
state, Dr. W. W. Yen, represent young, progressive Ch: 
while in the same cabinet sits the ex-station master of M: 
den, appointed by the military chief of Manchuria, Gens 
Chang Tso Lin. 4 

While the present government cannot be said to be i inco! 
ruptible or entirely outside the influence of Japan, it i : 
great improvement on the last one. What is far more sig 
cant, due to the influence of these college students, most | 
them between the ages of sixteen and twenty years, the no! 
political civic groups of China have for the first time be 
organized together to fight for a common cause. U 
public opinion has for the first time shown, its power. 


, 


Chink: + 


-N the j issue of Loe ale I a 1920, the SURVEY published 
‘a report of the new salary schedule for teachers just 
# established in the public schools of Cleveland, and the 
en and democratic method of obtaining 1a RChe report 
ated that Cleveland had apparently “secured the best sched- 
ile that can be hoped for.” 

Denver has a superior and progressive salary schedule for 
e teachers in her public schools which became effective De- 
ember 1, 1920, and which was obtained by an open, demo~ 
ic and unusual method. The plan was developed and 
carried forward by the Grade Teachers’ Association, an or- 
ization of 925 elementary and j junior high school teachers. 
he conventional salary schedule is “stratified” to a greater 
r less extent ; that is, teachers _ on different levels ‘of the 


occicls higher salaries as the groups advance to the ‘high 
1001, at which point the stratification is usually wide, some- 
1es amounting to $1,000 or more on the maximum salary. 
The Denver schedule has always had but one stratification, 
he differential between the salaries of elementary and high 
chool teachers; that differential, however, has been exces- 
ive, ranging at different periods from $1,440 downward. 


studying this problem from a local standpoint, compar- 
the salaries paid to the elementary teachers with those 
id to the high school teachers in this city, endeavoring to 
the basis for the high differential, and, incidentally, do- 
g some simple but interesting figuring. Asia fundamental 
position, the elementary teachers assumed that the public 
ys salaries to teachers solely in return for. service rendered 
the schoolroom. ‘This led to the deduction that equally 
valuable service should receive equal reward. If, therefore, 
existing schedule was unjust, as they believed, wheir prob- 
m was to prove the equality of service of the two groups. 
“his they confidently set out to do. 
They reasoned first, in general terms, that a 1 child in order 
o enter college must be trained or educated on each successive 
evel of the regular twelve-year course, and that, in his or- 
erly progress from the kindergarten dowaid the high school, 
grade or level could be omitted, and on all levels he should 
ave efficient, instruction, ‘otherwise the high school teacher 
ould not build on the right foundation. ‘This necessity for 
eginning and a regular sequence in education justified the 
lusion that the work of the elementary teacher is not only 
solutely essential to any degree of education, but that it is 
amental to all secondary and higher education. 
vestigating further, they discovered that about 90 per 


ol, and that the school education of the average citizen 
not extend peed the sixth etads In other words, the 


pon qr tase group of teachers; and to this group is 
y entrusted the task of Americanizing the foreigner, and 
cializing and democratizing the community life, a tre- 
ndous cundes taking spi eran 


ms ee: number of subjects ann types of 


m that the work of the grade teacher is as 
exacting, -as exhausting, and far more detailed, 
eed the high school teacher; that it requires as 

go specialized skill, and should, eee 


The Denver Salary Re edule 


or several years the elementary teachers in Denver have | 


\2 dled, supervision, and so on, and proved to their . 


 Cnieducied ay 
JOSEPH K. HART 


of its basic and universal character, demand as careful and 
extended training and preparation. 

This decided, they turned their attention to the schedules | 
They here discovered ‘that an elementary teacher and a high 
school teacher, entering the service of the Denver schools at 
the same time on salaries of $1,000 and $1,200 respectively, — 
would have received, at the end of twenty-five years, sums 
which gave a balance of $12,000 in favor of the high school 
teacher. 

Of course all this reasoning and investigation could have 
but one result. The association openly and positively adopted — 
the platform that there should be established in Denver one 
salary schedule for all classroom teachers, men and women, — 
from the kindergarten to the twelfth grade, inclusive, the | 
salaries to be based upon training and experience, and not, as 
in the existing schedule, upon the level of the school course 
on which the teacher works. 

This type is known as the single-salary schedule. It is en- 
dorsed by the National Education Association as one of its 
fundamental principles which must be “accepted as a public 
policy if the ideals of the association are to be realized.” 
This schedule recognizes the service -of the elementary teacher 
of whatever grade or subject as having a value to the com- 
munity equal to the service of the high school teacher of what- 
ever grade or subject, provided the preparation and. experi- 
ence are equivalent. Moreover, it recognizes the fact that 
the elementary teacher, in order to meet efficiently her vital 
responsibility to the public, should be as well trained and 
educated as the high school teacher and it endeavors to pro- | 
vide a salary which will not only enable her to make that 
preparation but which will hold her permanently in the serv- 
ice of the elementary school. On the other hand, it protects — 


‘the right of every elementary child to a skillful, well educated, 
_adequately paid instructor, and, by so doing, advances~ the 


educational interests of the masses of the people which in | 
every community depend so largely upon the .elementary 
schools. 

In May, 1920, a simple form of single salary schedule was 
presented by the salary committee of the association to the: Y 
Board of Education, which for three years has been managing 
the affairs of the Denver schools in an unselfish, efficient, — 
and progressive manner. »This board belongs to the modern > 


type and is unhampered by the standards of school boards of — 


the past who too often were elected on a platform of economy — 
and pledged to protect the pocketbook of the public at any — 
cost—to the schools or the teachers. Under the leadership of — 
the late Carlos M. Cole, it has surveyed and reorganized the — 
Denver school system and placed it upon a modern efficient © 
business basis. Wy 

The simplicity of the schedules presented ‘by the teachers — 
attracted attention. Lucius F. Hallett, president of the board, — 
declared that it was the first teachers’ salary schedule he had 
ever seen which he “could understand as soon as he looked at 
it.” Nothing could be done about salaries, however, until — 
the fall of 1920, owing to the sudden death of Mr. Cole, the 
superintendent, in June, which left the cause of the elemen- 
tary teachers without a leader in the administration. In 
August, however, Jesse H. Newlon, who had just established — 
the single schedule in his own school system in Lincoln, Neb., 
was elected to succeed Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Newlon espoused the teachers’ cause from. the saseee J 
The salary committee of the board, Mr. Cowell and Mrs: 
Schenck, studied salary schedules and figured cheerfully to de- rf 
termine ‘the amount necessary to provide a generous increase yj 


as 
Aa 


4 
aa 
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To the teachers the thethod ined ia Mr. Newlon was’ 's 
t interesting. He did not arrive in, Denver with a Ph 


ul prepared by the teachers, ee that it would be well © 
to have a joint meeting of the salary committees of the High 
School. Teachers’ Association and the Grade Teachers’ Asso-~ 


ciation and decide there if a single salary schedule would 
work in Denver, and then report to him—a suggestion which 
was promptly carried into effect, and which resulted in’ an 
agreement on the part of the high school teachers to endorse 
the principle of the single schedule. 
Mr. Newlon presented the matter to the Association of 


Principals and Directors which unanimously endorsed the 


plan as just and democratic and conducive to the best inter- 
_ ests of the schodls. 
were asked to meet the teachers. They also approved, but 
- made suggestions improving the schedule which were gladly 
“accepted by the joint committee of teachers. The Parent- 


Teacher Association and the Civic Association endorsed the 


schedule. ‘The Tax Commission considered favorably the. re- 

quest of the school board to raise the tax levy two mills to 

produce $800,000, and granted it without any of those for- 
‘malities of closed and open hearings usually observed by tax 

commissions. ‘These preliminaries having been attended to, 

Mr. Newlon presented the schedule in detail to the Board at 
Education, who, after discussing its merits, adopted it. 
The Nollowine is the schedule as it stands for entering 
teachers only: \ 


YEARLY 


| PREPARATION ’ MINIMUM MAXIMUM — INCREASES 


Normal school graduate 
_ (high school. plus two; = $1,200 
years) or less 


$2,040 7X 120. 


Wye sia 2x120) . 
H igh {above $2,040 
maximum 

High school plus four 

“years. (For teachers with ’ 

four years of professional 2X 120 

_ training not organized so {above bat 
‘as to obtain a degree from maximum 

a standard college or uni- 


i AB. degree ie standard 
college or university 


1x 180 
\ 


2 X 100 
) above A.B. 
maximum 


8x 150 
and 


AM. degree 


Teachers appointed in last 

few years who have less 
an the minimum ii 

ment as to preparation. . 


6 x 100 
“Deachers already in the system will be eat ited | upon, the 


ew rernecule on the basis of experience in the Denver yet 


riadividual teacher. 
an increase varying from $200 to $600 per year. 


he single schedule greatly increases the cost of the schools: 


he public for it means higher salaries to the largest group 

teachers, but it means immeasurably better schools. In 

me the American public will be convinced“that “the product 

~ _ of superior teaching is real’”’ and then the cost will become a 
t er. of secondary consideration. 

_ conclusion, I beg the eee of ee with. slight 


In the meantime, then, i the oil country. 


Then the salary committee of the board 


- progressive element in this town,” I thought. 


_ that the boy be asked to spend the whole day in school. 


Every member of the corps received superintendent did not agree with me. 


7 


chools enter a new year a dan 
acaaemeion ae 


an Village § School | 


FTER I had secured my position in the ‘high. schdol_ 
at Camington, I had to use an atlas to locate the pla¢el) 
I found it to be a village of some seven hundred inhabitan ts. 
Its importance can be judged by ¢ 


fact that the conductor on the B. & O. had to ask me whe: 


- I changed cars. He excused his ignorance on the ground’ tha 


he had been running on that road for only twenty-five yea 
When I got there I found a straggly town in a nar 
ves A few three-story brick structures made up the bus 
ness section, “Ihe houses extended along the valley, or re: te | 
in clusters on the tops of the hills. Gas wells and oil der 
ticks were scattered at ‘intervals and could be seen for rafleatt 
The houses were well constructed and the living quarters, 
were by no means unsatisfactory. i 


Inquiry revealed the fact that all the social life of! the 


village centered in three sleepy churches, an ice-cream parlor, | 


the school and a pool-room (children under sixteen not 
mitted). To these should be added the cigar factory, wh 
employed many of the young women of the village. ae 

The schoolhouse was a three-story brick structure built | on. 
the side of the hill. This building was a pleasant surprise, 
A gymnasium and chemistry laboratory dccupied the base- | 
ment; an auditorium the third floor. “There must be a 
My satisfe 
tion was slightly alloyed, however, the first time I sat do 
to dinner. A workman opposite me questioned the advisabi 
ity of hiring out-of-town teachers when cheaper ones cou 
be obtained nearer home. He raved at some length over t 
extravagance of the school authorities. I made no defen 
‘This was his country, not mine. I was hired help. I Ww 
merely the principal of the high school. _ a” 

At the first meeting of the faculty, the district superinter i 
dent announced: “There are two boys i in your senior class” 
who have never been known to work in school and who neve 
will, but they come of a good family and must graduate. 
Not being acquainted with the boys I could say little. I was 


conceited enough to believe that my personality would be 


able to overcome any difficulties that might arise. Besid 
I was still possessed of the youthful notion that one persor 
could change a system in short order, if he only had stro 
enough desires. For this I must thank! Benjamin Frankli ' 
and Frank Sie and other liberal manufacturers of og 
grams. pb Se , 
After three ells of uneventful existence, we had h 
that a prominent athlete would enter satiaal in order to. 
qualify for the basketball team. As he must work morning: 
it was necessary to arrange three afternoon classes for him. 
This seemed impossible. I suggested to the superintendent 
But 
the boy’s father was president of the school board; so 
Our schedulentl 
upset,‘and a new one arranged to meet the needs oe } 
one boy. Then the boy decided he would rather work, but afer 
a month’s coaxing by the coach he finally entered | school 
gave his whole day to us. Naturally the children kne 
where the real authority resided. 
‘The superintendent retained his position by appeasing | 2 
village factions. Raising educational standards was a 
aim provided you trod on no one’s toes. Consider on di 
stance. The state of West Virginia requires child: 
Our school term was nine months. One father p: omp 
4 erray , 


ut the 
to “uproot: such a 
patrons are leaders 


- constituted an academic: credit... For instance, a 
was ‘deficient a half yea in ees. “Work six 


ia 


times,” was ihe solution of the pe 


as difficult es me to accept er superintendent’ Ss view 


dared: prevail a hh from paisa part in 
an important game. In many a small West Virginia’ high 
school, a teacher who attempted honestly to enforce the rules 
laid down by the West Virginia State High School Athletic 
Association would be blacklisted. 

‘The great sport of the state is basketball. In a Sane 
tainous state, football and baseball fields are hard to find. — 
But basketball is a gymnasium game. At the same time the — 
sport is very interesting, It calls for nerve, courage, quick — 
thinking and high powers of physical endurance. I have 
heard a preacher spend two-thirds of a sermon on the glories iy 
of basketball, and close with an earnest prayer for victory — 
in an door aahing game, though he prayed but incidentally 


athlete mentioned earlier had entered eleven weeks 


sit eta 


S 


OUR Powased years ago, this week, 
on April 18, 19 and 20, 1521, Martin 
r appeared before the imperial Diet, : 
e ancient city of Worms, to answer 
‘he established authorities for his pre- 
mption in writing certain books, and 
aching certain doctrines. John Eck, 
iknown to fame save as the persecutor 
of great men, put ‘to Butuse the cuca 

estion: SPT aaa ANN 


my faith to any external authority. 44 
I neither can nor will retract anything; 
for it cannot be right for a Christian to 
speak against his conscience!” 

Then he turned a look on that assembly 
which held his life or death in its hands, 
and he said: “I stand here and can say 
no more: God help me. Amen.” 


It is recorded by witnesses that the 
assembly was motionless with astonish- 
ment. Several of the princes present 
could scarcely conceal their admiration. 
“But the Bourbon Charles was obdurate. 
Luther must be destroyed: “I will sacri- 
fice my kingdoms, my power, my friends, 
my. treasures, my body and my blood, my 
thoughts and my life to stay the further 

progress of, this impiety,” he declared. 


‘Martin Luther, his: bucked and invin- 
Majesty has cited you before his 
one . Pb jai tO require you to answer 
se questions. First, do you acknowl- 
e these writings which bear your 
me to “have ‘been composed ~ by you? 
d second, are you prepared to retract, 
_ words” and propositions contained 


Oe Ne “THE. CORNER-STONE OF FREEDOM 


for teachers or education in general. 


stone of liberty and democracy in the free 
conscience of the individual. In his reply 
to the emperor, the voice of the young 
and vigorous West was speaking to the 
older, tradition-bound East. He said, “I 
know no authority higher than my own 
conscience!” Two hundred and fifty-five 
years later that confession came to com- 
plete expression in words that cannot be 
too often brought to the attention of 
Americans and the world: “Governments 
instituted among men derive their just 
powers from the consent of the govern- 
ed! Red 

Should/not all lovers of liberty and de- 
mocracy pause one moment, this memor- 


‘able week, to renew their own faith in 


the things for which Luther stood “like a 


, or do you. persist | in what you 
therein advanced ae 


he fobs: “the names. is 
n read, to be of my writ- 
ane ‘them. serel ag 


he was : granted full credit for an eighteen-week 
lazy boy, such as one of the two brothers 
whort 9 we were told t to Pass, had not com- 


sooth Thal rezulations went ne 
c ug was a common. disturbance. One child con- 

hen I attempted to force her from school, 
nt held that to be unnecessary, since most ‘of 
_had_ it. “Besides,” he added, “someone 
nock Saigin the ieee oh we took such 


cies aad ‘towns each winning 
lement_ in, the population agrees that 
ans. ie is the dA of the principal, 


, “runs she en I have known ' 
cal comba with instructors with 
: chool. ie are 


- But: through ‘the immediately succeed- 
Ing events Luther moved with the dignity 
- of assured. cae 
of a free, Teutonic civilization as opposed ' 
to the older Latin civilizations of the 
East and South was definitely established 
by Luther’s reply. He laid the corner-. 


_ children are doomed to an existence characterized by ignor-— 
€ 


reck” at Worms? The Bourbon Charles 
and John Eck may be forgotten among 
men; but the Bourbon spirit still lives, 
with its willingness to sacrifice friends, 
treasures, body, blood, life, , thought, to, 
stay the progress of “impious” movements 
toward freedom. Does Luther still live? 
J. K. H. 


The. possibility 


When the game schedules were being made out, I wanted 
all out-of-town games to be confined to week-ends. But the 
coach was aroused. 'He wanted athletics first and intellectual 
development second. The noisy element in school and town ~ 
"agreed with him. Sport must not be killed. Though I car- 
ried my point temporarily, it led to an estrangement between — 
the boys and myself. The coach said, “It ain’t the way we 
do things in this section.” His ee of athletic honor — 
was interesting. When the girls of our school were to play 
the state champions, a game in which they were certain to be — 
beaten, he advised them: “Girls, you'll be up against a 
stiff team tonight. Go in and foul for all you’re worth. Re- 
member a goal made from a foul counts one, while a goal 
made from the open floor counts two.” The girls carried 
out his instructions until the matter became so offensive that 
the game had to be stopped. After a change of referees, the 
game was finished; but the affair gave the team a bad name 
in all near-by towns, and the people began to see that such 
methods were not wholly desirable. 

I cannot here go into the social life of the children, except } 


tivities either forbidden or Sepoded upon. 
more than mention the churches, which were pean 
cepted as a part of the scenery. "The preacher of the cee 
I attended held three charges and. the length of his discourses _ sy 
was dependent upon the time of trains. : 


Village life, such as-is here described, is a tragedy. The. 


RPA 


“ers lahabe their lives 
Bela: They are content to think as their fathers and gran - 

fathers have thought before them. ; 

Can the situation be improved? Yes; bat aside from the ~ 


. most American communities, yet which are so largely lack- 
ing in these remote towns and villages, the task of education 
must be more clearly understood in its social relationships, 
and the responsibility of the state and even of the nation 
for a more socially intelligent program must be seen and felt. 
‘These communities are not wholly to blame. They are part 
of the state and the nation; and the state and nation can- 
not lay on them the blame for a general neglect. 


public opinion. West Virginians are mountaineers accustom- 
ed to struggle and a certain independence. They are assertive. 
Their self-reliance appears in their desire for local control 
of schools. ‘There is, perhaps, too much of this. The county 
and state authorities must take a firmer stand and evolve 
some form of supervision that will raise standards. But at 
present these county and state offices are dominated by cheap 
politics. The state is rich in natural resources, rich in men 
and women and sturdy children. It must daveiee its school 
system from cheap politics. It must secure good teachers and 
ae otal them longer contracts and secure tenure. 
_____I do not suggest that standards from other sections be im- 
es) nocd upon West Virginia. But I assert that it is criminal 
- to neglect the social life of small towns, to keep from them 
__ everything that helps to make life worth while, to allow 
ignorance and disease to fester in them. A concerted effort 
of all interests would draw out the best that is in each hamlet 
or town. The teachers need help. Dayip H. Pierce. 


Rural Teaching a Profession 


Faye AINE is endeavoring to improve her rural schools by 
nae developing a rural teaching profession. After all, the 
matter of school progress is pretty much embodied in the 
teacher. No matter what the other factors are the teacher is 
the vital consideration. Consolidation, centralization and 
standardization and all of the other means of rural school im- 
a provement are futile unless teachers are properly equipped 
with spirit and with the knowledge of the work they are to 
accomplish. You may have all of the foregoing require- 
ments and a poor teacher and you will still have a poor 
school. I do not wish to minimize what may be done through 
consolidation and proper equipment of schools, but these are 
well established in many sections of the country and a neces- 
sity for them is being recognized in others. 
s Thus far in the educational history of the United States 
__we have had no rural teaching profession. Few teachers go 
into the country school for the purpose of making it a life 
work. ‘The ambitious, well prepared, well endowed teacher 
_____who finds it necessary to begin work in the rural school hopes 
_____to be rescued by the end of the term or the year by some en- 
___terprising superintendent and. taken out of solitary confine- 
pe ment for the rest of her teaching experience. Maine i is at- 


io Bian ying the work and giving it the proper iikauinpes 
see by eine into the rural school the best talent of. the 


“3 Ss legislature in 1919 gave the state superintendent of 


, outstanding rural teachers, based upon such qualifications as 
he superintendent might name, and placing them in special 
ining schools for leading rural teachers. Two groups have 


-appol 
oR ee sale be Cee of normal schools or h 
equivalent education and preparation, must have two 
successful experience, 
worth while, must have reached the age of twenty-one, 0 
be rural grinded and willing to serve a rural community, 
have ability in leadership and organization, must be fea: 
blemished character, and must be physically fit. 
say it was difficult to secure 100 of this type in one yeai 
not a great many of our normal graduates have taken 
places in the rural schoolroom. “We were, however, ab 
secure ninety-three for the first year. Since the plan has be 
established many young people of the finest ability are prep: 
ing especially in our normal schools for entrance sai 
school of rural leaders. Be 


i vies many social agencies which are helping. to re-create life in 
. 


As for education, the remedy lies in a more enlightened” 


of intensive training such as our young men received i 
military trainings schools. eck during the war, but 
plied to rural teaching and leadership. All of the exp 
are paid by the state, including board and car fare. T 


everything necessary to carry on the work. 


each of the six weeks. To each unit is given a full half fo 


for one week’s time. ‘These unit courses include: 


tables on various subjects, dealing with such matters as 
improvement of rural school conditions, rural criticism 


value of the teacher. 


tion program including dramatic forms, formal exercises wi 
-reereational plays and games. Each teacher is expecta 

take the entire course and to qualify by actual particip: 
as an umpire, referee,-or general manager of games and f 
meets. 
scouts, camp-fire girls and such matters as interest young f 


the teacher a bie viewpoint and more definite knowle 
or means of interesting young people are strongl 


to their towns as helping teachers. Each teacher is in charge 
of a school where she teaches. Practically all of these teac 


stead of Monday. 
other teachers of her town. There may be from ie f 


a schools of the state of Maine. the privilege of selecting 100 


must have accomplished ‘someth 


Needless 


The school is conducted in the summer and covers six 


appointed to such positions are equipped by the state 


The instruction is conducted on the unit plan, one uni 


x. Rural Life Conditions. 

2. Elementary Rural Surveys. 

3. Rural Economics, Seciology. , 

4. The Country School as a Center of Community Acavag 

5. The Subject of Leadership and Methods of Standardiz 
tion and Improvements of Rural School Conditions. — 

6. Medical Pedagogy (This includes the elements of s 
nursing, home nursing, first aid, school and community bys 
and general health work). 


The afternoons are given over to conferences and 


connecting the school with the community, which enhance t 


Paralleling these unit courses is a complete physical edt 


The question of organization of boy scouts, — 


ple also receives attention. Hiking parties are organized, c: 
fires are conducted, woodcraft and all matters which 


CT pi) 


Teachers trained in the manner mentioned above go back 


ers have sessions five days in the week, generally Saturday im 
Her Mondays may~be spent in visiti 


twelve other teachers in the town. On Saturday the of 
teachers may visit the helping teacher. The helping teach 
also assists in the matter of conferences, teachers’ 


ttle ti 


school improvement leagues, parent-teachers’ associations, hel 


in putting over the physical education program and per 
various other essential functions. She draws a regular 
as a teacher in her town and at the end of the year re 
a state bonus of 25 per cent of her salary.. If her salary 
$1,000 she receives at the end of the year a check for $250. 
These young people are going out with great enthusia 
for the work they are to do and their reports read like 
derful -stories of a new Profession... Already the plan } 
more than justified itself in definite results. 
_ Aveustus O. TH mn 
State Superintendent of Public Education, 
Augusta, Me. 


LLEGITIMACY i is nae Ae More than that, it is 
[on your street. It is as old as human nature itself. Some 
“say it will always be with us so long as the passions of men 
d the weaknesses of women remain. Perfectly true, so long 
we placidly accept the situation and do nothing about it. 
- think that way because the maudlin sentimentality that 
the basis of much of the literature on the subject fosters the 
ude of mind that the girl is always innocent and the man 
vays guilty. Neither statement is true. 

t is high time that we seriously considered facts, not 
lh roots that go down and down into the heredity and the 
vironment of both boys and girls. Nobody really knows 
hether the evil is increasing or decreasing. ‘Ten or perhaps 
ifteen years from now, if we continue to note the relations 
eeble-mindedness, of broken homes, of the influence of lack 
recreation, we shall know better than we do today what is 
eded to make this country of ours a safer place for our 
ildren and our neighbors’ children to live in. The best 
ilable data is the recy, issued. report of the federal 
ildren’s Bureau. 

The report deals with causes. rather than Wreatment,. It 
n analysis of the situation in Massachusetts in 1914, the 
year in which normal pre-war conditions prevailed, but 
‘conclusions are general and applicable to all sections of 
country. The report is both comprehensive in scope and 
servative in statement. The findings | and conclusions are 
: pertinent today as they were in the period covered by the 
idy. The same constant factors appear—excessive infant 
ortality, poor physical and equally poor mental equipment, 
. prevalence of syphilis and gonorrhea, earlier and longer 
pendency as contrasted with that of legitimate children, 
woken homes, bad heritage (back to the third generation), 
of early educational opportunities for the mothers and 
orollary of unskilled employment, the youth of the 


ather. The emphasis i is now on this factor now on that, but 


he most sparsely _ settled as well as the most densely popu- 
ed) comes ieee: same sort of testimony; startlingly cumula- 


¥ 


Fe The first reaction is frankly areaar depression—the prob- 


A Study of Ilegitimacy 


ous heart throbs. Illegitimacy is a complex problem * 


er as well as of the father, inadequate support from the. 


ways in every group and from every section of the state 


‘Conducted by 
PAUL L. BENJAMIN 


lem is so vast, the chance of survival for these children so 
much less than that for legitimate children, and the appalling 
cost of their care to the community so great. Fortunately — 
the conclusions modify this original impression and leave one 
stimulated by the assurance that illegitimacy, like other hard 
problems, when approached in the same fearless and scientific 
spirit will be better understood and better controlled than it 
is at the present time. iy 
Certain very definite and far-reaching, constructive meas- 
ures by means of which the effects of illegitimacy may be _ 
minimized and by which, if not wholly removed, illegitimacy 
itself may be materially eedaced) are proposed in the report. 
Among these are the following: 

Improvement of industrial and economic conditions. 

Better educational opportunities for all, including better train- 
ing in morality and conduct standards and better opportunities 
for more spiritual development. 

More and better supervised recreation, including corimereiate 
ized amusements. 

Adequate provision for the diagnosis and care of the mentally 
subnormal both in institutions and under supervision in the 
community. 

“Improved standards of case work with families and children. 

Investigation by a public agency of all cases of proposed 
adoption. f 

More adequate birth registration with the inclusion of the 
father’s name whenever adjudication is made. 


The great waste of human effort as shown in the duplica- 
tion of care of children is strikingly brought out. In addi- 
tion to the number of agencies dealing with the children 
during the period studied, from two to five other agencies 
were known to have cee for a considerable portion of these 
same children or their immediate families. The Boston group 
for example showed that more than one-third of its children 
had received prolonged agency care other than that giyen 
by the agency in charge during the period studied. In con- 
sidering figures of this sort it should always be borne in 
mind that advantages are derived from certain transfers be- 
tween agencies, such as services offered by maternity homes, 
health centers, schools for the feeble-minded and the like. 
Other things being equal, however, a transfer, especially when 
it involves a physical transfer, is a hardship to a child. With 
an infant the hazard is largely a physical one. With an 


twenty - five 
cents each, for — 
the benefit of — 
general relief 
work. This ex- Pe 
am Pp l é, drawn 
by a girl of fif-— 
teen, portrays — 
the deeper im- 
pulse which — 
animates child 

welfare Ry 


older child serial ane sisal comp 
transfer, even for investigation, necessarily it 

amount of lost motion and an added expense to the co 
munity. 
Ghee pkerona the illustrative cases ynctsltd in the report one outliens 
he fresh evidence which tends to the conclusion that the selec- 
‘tion of an agency for treatment is many times guesswork. 
There is, for instance, the story of one mother with two 
illegitimate children at the time of her first application. Sub- 
sequently she proved to be intemperate and after deserting 
_ her children served several terms in a correctional institution. 


_ transferred to a public agency. Could all the facts have been 
\ ascertained at the outset it is probable that the children would 
have gone directly to the public department in the first in- 
_ stance. Another story illustrates how an agency may dismiss 

children with insufficient assurance that a good plan has been 

made and how the same cases become re-applications to the 

“same or a different agency. One must conclude that our 

follow-up work is defective when this occurs as often as the 
report indicates. Agency responsibility for. a child or a 
family i is weak when a transfer is made to another agency be- 
fore it is clear that the second agency has something. special 
to offer in the way of service that it is outside the province 
of the first agency to provide. 

Although the connection between mental defect and. il- 
gee is no new thought, the report stresses it, however, 
with such reiterative force that we ask ourselves anew why 
do we still leave so many pathetic girls at large in the com- 
_ munity to become the prey of vicious men. From 12.6 per cent 
to 19 per cent mental defect is found in the different groups 
studied. No common standard of mental testing was applied 
to these cases, which must be borne in mind in making any 
comparison of the figures. Allowance should also be made 
for the fact that some agencies examine a larger proportion 
of cases than others. Some agencies examine only those cases 
_which bear marked stigmata of mental defect. Others have 
a more or less routine examination for all their unmarried 
mother cases. With all allowances for this difference in 

_ standards, what can we claim is our defense for the charge 
that 12.5 per cent girls and women of child-bearing age 
_ now in the schools for feeble-minded have been illegitimately 
pregnant from one to ten times before their commitment; and 
that 22 per cent of those who were awaiting commitment to 
_ the schools who were also of child-bearing age, most of the 
under 21 years, had also been illegitimately Pregnant one to 
-fiye times? These girls, it must be borne in mind, are all 
definitely diagnosed feeble-minded. Some of them had been 
on the waiting list from two to four years and over. What 
‘: a bailing of the ocean with a sieve it is to attempt any pro- 
‘gram for the reduction of illegitimacy that does not first make | 
provision for this group of irresponsibles. 

From one-fourth to one-third of the mothers studied had 
had more, than one child. Little or nothing is known as to 
_ how “repeaters” vary from their sisters who have had but one 
child. The report indicates, however, that the mentality is, 
on the whole, poorer for this group af second offenders. At 
| present maternity homes rarely take a girl with her second 
child. What a valuable contribution it, would be if some 
} maternity home would specialize with such a group or if one 
ay of the child-caring agencies would undertake a similar study, 


. hind of information now lacking on the subject. Who will 
be the first to volunteer for this adventure? The girl of 
order-line intelligence i is a great problem. Remove the “ob- 


agency might specialize to the great advantage of all. 
Another interesting group that needs more study is that 
a he delinquents. How far, for example, does the knowl- 


- lation between th two 


This case was first helped by a private society and later was 


‘ment of child study. 


ear for more study of this baffling group. Here again some’ 


yitpencd 


be content with Lo a fair’ seandafd of care for cldea ' 
become wards of society. ‘The very fact of dependency | 
them into a.danger zone. They bear the ear-marks of 
heredity, of bad environment. It is our obligation to o 
these disadvantages with such positive things as better h Ca 
better education, yes, and better clothes, if we are to saly 
these children constantly under the handicap of a lack of r 
mal home influences. We are learning to prevent f 
mindedness, and some day we shall deal as constru 
with the problem of illegitimacy—a far more subtle and 
ficult problem centering as it does in the sex life and the/em 
tional realms. KatTHarinE P, Hewin, 
General Secretary, The Church 
Home Society, Boston. 


Solving , etavae Problest 


There can be but one valid test of which opportuni 
study of the personality and capacity of the child to be; pl 
out is the better, namely, which the better serves the ¢ 
Dr. Knight here describes the method of one progressi 
stitution of bringing specialists to the service of the 
while he is a member of a larger group which is in effe 
continuous clinic. In a second article’ Dr. Knight Ww 
scribe some of the actual case problems handled in his i 
tion.—E DITOR. 

HE personnel and equipment required for the 

observation and diagnosis of behavior problems, as 
as this is possible, are brought together under one roof 
one management in the New England Home for - 
Wanderers. In addition to being a highly specialized 
tution, it is also a child- placing agency. At the present 
it is receiving children presenting behavior problems from five 
different child-placing agencies in various parts of New I 
land. Me 
The facilities for dealing with postural defects, the | co 
ducting of feeding classes, the performing of minor ‘surgic 
operations, the maintaining of a dental clinic are among 
factors enabling the institution to discharge its childre 
homes of a somewhat higher type than would othe 
available, and thus render the placing of the children 
more secure. Hy. 

The method of procedure is somewhat as follows: | 
as complete and satisfactory a case history as possible : 
cured. In the kind of case history insisted upon there a 
cluded all the data that are of interest to those who ar 
’ tributing to the solution of the problems. At least s 
the staff carefully study this case history; namely, the 
worker, the physical examiner, the mental examiner, the 
of the department of ohdemation: the psychiatrist, the hea 
the placing-out department and the director of the dep 
Whenever it becomes necessary t 
in other specialists, the case history is open to them. — 

It is found that the pediatrician who is to be responsi 
all physical examinations, whatever his previous experi 
may have been, recognizes at once the value of a case his 
of the child whom he is to examine. ‘The work of th 
chologist demands all that is of interest to the pediatricia 
also certain other facts in her special field. The desires 
psychiatrist in this same direction. must also be scrupu 
met. It will be seen at once that the case history con 
all that the social worker, the pediatrician, the psycho 
the psychiatrist and other interested parties. demand | 
secured only at the expenditure of much time and skill. 

The chronological order in dealing with cases usu 
follows: First, a thorough physical examinati 


examination comes next, by sen is S eondisted 
a Phorsuehly. competent psychologist of long experience, 
ith an excellent social viewpoint. ‘The findings are care- 
ne ly written down with suggestions in the field and with 
HeenOsis, definite or meanest as the facts warrant. 


_ longer eee This observation: j is carried on quietly 
mils instructed in methods of observation, without the 
mowledge of the child concerned. Observation is consid- 
red to be of the utmost importance. It is supposed to cover 
pence life in the study home, as viewed from various 
‘The child’s reaction to the ordinary stimuli of the 
ig room, the schoolroom, the dormitory, the den and the 
yground ere carefully noted. ‘The child is observed when 
. other children: and when alone, when his play is super- 
d and when it is free. 
twenty-four hours of each day. One person is designated 
receive and edit data gained from such observation.. Then 
esult is given as called for at the weekly house confer- 


uring the period of observation or at its close all children 


ts, of whom there are two, a man and a woman. 

he case history, the results of the examinations given by 
edical and mental examiners and the observation report 
placed at the disposal of the psychiatrist to whom the 
in’ question is assigned. The psychiatrist interprets the 
Id’s reaction to his environment as: shown in the case his- 


ermines the child’s ethical code and his attitude toward it 
_ the degree to which the child has met and probably will 
the requirements of social adjustment. 


pts to characterize the child’s life as a whole. 

he director of the department welcomes suggestions made 
he pediatrician, the psychologist, the psychiatrist and 
's interested as to the type of home or institution which 


Id’s stay in the study home, an attempt is made in a some- 
informal © way to ascertain the child’s present mental. 
tent, his interpretation. to his own deeds and his ‘wishes 
ding: the future. 

‘hen the pediatrician, the psychologist, ie chief aa 

the psychiatrist have completed their tasks the results are 
ght together at a staff meeting presided over by the di- 
ctor of the department. In this meeting there is the give 
take of free argument. An attempt is also made to dove- 
he findings of the various departments and to reach, if 
ble, a unified diagnosis. 

‘hen all this is accomplished, the task is not finished. Sat- 
ion does not rest in any given case when the real diffi- 
ty has been found as well as the causes which have con- 
iiited: to it. In fact, those who have the actual care of a 
who has thus far presented serious problems wish to 
not only ‘what the problems are but just what to do. 
them. ‘Diagnosis without suggestions at least of the 

eg lok sconnae may be stimulating and interesting but 
is needed. Therefore, the best knowledge and 

e are group is nes to bear upon the 


‘a conviction that the final ‘decision as to 
is within the province of the social-worker 
This i unquestionably true when the behavior prob- 
: rstood is found poe to be embarrassed. ihe seri- 


This system is carried throughout. 


enting behavior problems are seen by one of the psychia- — 


and as shown also in the child’s life in the study home, 


This officer. 
evaluates phenomena which may indicate psychoses and 


thought: a child may need. At some point: during the | 


| Wheaeret the: tovoblen | ‘is so 


i embar assed and jesetunonal care is not recommended, or if 
- recommended is not available, even then the working out of 
the details of a regime for the child can be done by social 


workers. Freperic H, KIcHT. 
Superintendent, New England Home for 
Little Wanderers, Boston. 


. Recreation in Tennessee 


HE people of Tennessee, or a great many of them, not 

only do not have a chance to play but also see no reason si ny 
for wanting these chances. They do not know what play _ 
means. Instead they are liable to confuse play with idleness — 
and to remember the adage about Satan and the idle hands. — 
In the latest state survey made by the National Child Labor _ 
Committee, Child Welfare in ‘Tennessee, a chapter i is devoted — 
to recreation. Curiously, the major part of this is given over _ 
by Raymond, G. Fuller, the writer of this special part of ee ak 
report, to a general discussion of recreation and play, their — 
meaning, their value, and especially their relation to child 
labor. The explanation for this lies, however, i in the recrea- 
tion situation in Tennessee, a state ‘ywlttch is lacking in any 
traditions of play. Faced by such a condition, the Bret step 
toward building up a constructive recreation program in the 
state, says Mr. Fuller, is the creation of intelligence on the 
whole subject of recreation. 

As to existing conditions, the State Department of Educa- 
tion, the Parent-Teachers’ Association, the Red Cross in 
Madison ‘County, the Y. M. and Y. W. C. A’s, the Boy 
Scouts‘and Campfire Girls, and so on, are alive to recrea- 
tional needs and are making attempts in various places to fill 
them. But “the people do not appreciate the value of play” 
and so all these efforts are limited and sporadic. Memphis 
has a recreation commission which has a broad program but is. 
hampered by lack of funds. Nashville and Knoxville have 
park boards and parks, but lack trained supervision. Knox- 
ville has an interscholastic field and Chattanooga an annual 
play festival. In Shelby County schools are used as recrea- 
tional centers, and in Williamson County, nearly every school 
has some playground equipment. Yet in even these more 
progressive communities school playgrounds are too small and 
city playgrounds not properly supervised. ‘The state lacks “play > 
traditions” and the ability of the teachers to teach play. In 
the country the “lack of the spirit -of play creates dissatisfac- 
tion with the country,” for of course in the cities, not only © 
are there more community recreational facilities, but there are 
commercial amusements besides, the. movies, dance halls, and 
street-carnivals, which, incidentally, Mr. Fuller says need 
special control through city statutes. 

Yet, for all of this, there is plenty of play material in 
Tennessee, even in rural Tennessee. Its history is full of | 
pageant material; its mountains are full of old ballads and 
stories. The children have their own games, handed down 
of course from one generation to another. Prof. John G, 
Smith, who has been studying plays and games in the South, 
has counted 300 different games known and played there; 
Mr. Fuller himself has listed 116 games known in Tennessee. _ 
What is most needed is “state propaganda to make people 
want playgrounds” and play. First of all there must be an- 
educational campaign, probably under the Board of Educa 
tion and the State University. This will lead, it is hoped, — 
to a state recreation commission with a far- reaching program 
and adequate appropfiation, but Tennessee is not yet ready — Y 
for that. Preliminary to it Mr. Fuller suggests the require- 
ment of physical training in the schools; the requirement of 
sufficient playground space in the specifications for new school 
buildings ; county appropriations for recreation; laws mak- 
ing it permissible to use all schoolhouses for community cen- 
ters; and such laws as may be necessary to allow communities _ 
and counties to exert home rule in the matter of appropria- 
‘tions and recreational activities. HreLen Dwicur FisHeEr. — 
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Forty- Right Hours or Less 


HE National Industrial Conference Board has lately 


published a study of Practical Experience with the 
Work Week of Forty-eight Hours or Less. This 


has been quoted as an argument against the eight-hour day. 


By way of summary the board stated that the majority of 


. the plants it investigated produced less during forty-eight 


hours than during a longer week. This statement, however, 
was qualified in a way which lends comfort to the advocates 


of the short working day. For while the board reported that 


in factories where machines determined production, a decrease 
in time was followed by a decrease in output, it also an- 
nounced that where human beings governed their own pro- 


Blas i duction, a decrease in working hours was often followed by 


eern increase in output. 
_ advocates of the short working day would anticipate. 


less 


inquiry also 


. modities. 


‘That is as much as any circumspect 
For 
it is the behavior of human beings and not the capacity of 


_ machines which is the unascertained factor to be illuminated 


by an inquiry of this kind. The staff of the Conference Board 


did inquire into this relevant subject and concluded that their 
observations corresponded generally with those of the chief 


inspector of factories and workshops of Great Britain as sum- 
‘marized in the report for 1919. ‘This official has, however, 


mot yet been counted among the enemies of the eight-hour day. 


The board sought the practical experience of manufactur- 
ers with the work-week of forty-eight hours or less. The 
problem was to determine whether or not forty-eight hours or 
“would yield the same, or practically the same, weekly 
output per worker as the previous longer schedules in the 
same plants and under substantially similar conditions.” The 
“attempted to ascertain what, if any, were the 
effects of such change in work hours upon the quality of 


_ production and upon the health and morale of the workers.” 
Little of significance was reported concerning the health and 
the morale of the workers under the shorter shifts although 


meager reports indicated an improvement in health. ‘The 
scope of the inquiry was thus in effect narrowly limited to the 
“question of productivity. It is, however, fair to point out 
parenthetically at least that the public argument for the 
eight-hour day is not grounded on the belief that men and 


-. women produce more in eight hours than in a longer period 
despite the fact that such an assertion has often been made 
with reference to. particular plants. 
- spokesmen of organized labor have ‘based their case on the. 


Social workers and 


need of protecting workers against the hazards of accidents 
and of disease which come from too much work and on the 
national need of providing citizens with adequate leisure for 
social and political life. Normal families are not to be 
attained, it has been observed, when all the energies of: men 
and women are turned to the production of material com- 
No more are men and women, stripped by toil of 
every resource of intelligence and of energy able to share 


equitably in the social and political activities of a free re- 
public. 


But these considerations essential to. any adequate 
appraisal of the eight-hour day may be passed. ‘The prac- 


tical experience of the manufacturers questioned by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board was concentrated upon 


the matter of output and it is Mavens here to reserve atten- 


tion for that. 


By way of general conclusion the hens do say that 


_ “in 87.2 per cent of the establishments studied a reduction ‘to 


a work week of 48 hours or less was accompanied by a de- 
crease in weekly output per worker. In 8.7 per cent of the 
plants the workers were able to maintain weekly output, and 


longer work day. ‘The reason is that industries were 


in a very few cases, eekly output was increased.” 
summary statement would appear to support the genera 
pression created by the publication of the report which 
that the workers produced less during the short than du 


in which the speed of production was largely determined by 
the rate of motion of machines and not by the zeal of t 
individual workers. 
“This is frankly stated in the report. In cotton man 
turing highly automatic processes dominate and “the o 
was limited almost entirely by the. speed of machines.” 
was inevitable in such a-case that “a reduction i in hours’ 
accompanied bya decrease in output.” ‘The investiga 
hastened to add, however, that in industries where hand 
predominated, that is where the human factor was x 
nearly free to’ express itself, “it was possible to ‘increase 
hourly output of the workers, in some cases to the 
of entirely compensating for the loss in working time or 
exceeding the previous weekly production.” That findir 
highly important. It substantiates the argument of the 
vocates of the short day. In general the conference bi 
report shows that to the extent that the rate of producti 
fixed by machinery a shortening of the work day does 
augment production but that to the degree that worke 
termine their own rate it is possible through a shorten 
the work day and the elimination of fatigue to enhance 
duction. ' 
The investigators for the board were not, hawenen so 
sophisticated as to think that the hours of labor were 
only factor in production even where handworkers were : 
liberty to regulate their own output. Numerous other 
fluences intervened. For example they reported 
“whether or not a plant increased hourly output, where 
character of the work made such increase possible, seeme 
depend largely upon the general attitude and characteristi 
the working force.” ‘That is manifestly true. Good. 
indisputably is an important factor. If the relationship 
tween the management and the men is Pleasant, the wi 
produce may be present. If an autocratic system is in 
which the workers resent production ordinarily suffers. — 
observation is almost as old as human effort but it need 
be forgotten today. — “a 
Again it is illuminating 40 temember that the data ¢ 
which the study was based was collected between March 2 
June, 1920. That was the time of the most acute | 
shortage. The investigators draw attention to the fact t 
“scarcity of skilled labor in a number of cases resulted ir 
inferior quality of production and of reduced output, 
because of the unskilled workers necessarily employed in 
and because of the lessened ability of management to 
discipline under the circumstances.’? ‘This was a temp rae 
condition attributable to the disordered condition of t 
labor market. But surely no scientifically minded pe 
would conclude because unskilled workers produced less it 
eight hours than skilled workers had been producing in m 
or ten or longer that it was reasonable to say that the shor 
shift was in itself less productive. ‘The investigators 
produced the study were clearly under few illusions co 
ing what they really found. For as previously note 
said on page 16: “The findings in this report correspond” 
erally to those in the report of the British inspec of ® 
tories recently issued wherein it was stated: 


The reports disclose wide differences of experien 
the effect of the shorter hours on production. Frequently 
5 am 


7 


) led ail old Teculee pees of 
I op ea in quality or class of product and in systems 


Vhen production depends alniGst entively on the speed of ma-_ 
nery—as in cotton or woolen spine = tae output is said to 


e reduction in hours. In other macitine operations which 
il or constant alertness on the part of the operator (e. g 
eaving) output has not suffered to this extent, and, in ex: 
tional cases, has scarcely been affected at all. In a third 
s of process where output , is largely or entirely dependent 
the exertion there is frequently no loss in production. 
in one wholesale tailoring establishment an increase of 
cent is reported (partly due’ to reorganization) ; while in 
tt factory, where the hours of work were reduced _from 
48 hours per week, there was a considerable increase in 
itput. Unfortunately a few of the reports indicate an ex- 
em ly unfavorable result in some works, where the shorten- 
x of hours has been followed by a reduction in the hourly 
te of production, and for this result no aecauet explanation 
, as a rule, been given.” 


conclusion’ such as that is hardly a i inaation on which 
d a campaign against the shorter working day. On 
mtrary the facts presented by the National Industrial 
nference Board materially enrich the cause of those who 
eve that even the tenders of machines are human beings 
toa share i in ihe Sea ‘which is prerequisite to a 
here . (CHENERY. 


e! Sihias: woman’s as sthe white woman’s compares with 


We Such i is the grorral Saeed a Aigiee may draw 


Betakie 
colored women, like the white hetard on found in- 
‘rial positions open to them when employers had to tap a 
labor supply—in this instance, during the war. They 
“ the nature of the case, aa oeheneed.. Their only 
riorities as employes were those which white women have 
ommonly had over men. They were ‘cheap and they 
docile and sometimes they were even available as strike 
pe Beir, relative treatment was the same as that re- 
by white women. _Where there were both new and 
ines, better and poorer sanitary facilities in the same 
‘poorer equipment was, as a matter of course, as- 
the colored workers. The principle of equal pay 
al work formulated to correct injustices between men 


1 at $1 less. than white, simply because they are colored, 


wage a of ‘$10, or mike girls at $12.50 replaced by 
it a. aise to their employer, quite as 


Mf 


ool to return ial a aoe to better 
ed oping at. soe sel or mons are 


irregular at their sob ee they, are I glee ete ees at 


omen is as much needed where colored women are 


work only to supplement the less-than-living wage ‘of other 


colored workers. Then the colored workers are offered a 


low wage because they are considered independable and the 
vicious circle is complete. Eighty per cent of them earn 
less than the $16.50 which has been declared a minimum wage 
by the District of Columbia (and is a few cents less than the — 
Consumers’ League’s estimated minimum wage for Philadel- _ 
phia) ; fifty per cent get actually less than $10 a week. Out 
of this lesser wage those who try to secure themselves in some 
degree of self-support by insurance must pay higher rates than — 
white persons because of their greater morbidity. 


The study concludes by recommending to employes, em- he 


ployers and the public a few simple, far-reaching policies but 
the proposal which especially aims to break the vicious circle 
is for a minimum-wage law which would force the admission 
of colored women’s labor to competition for a place in induce 
on better grounds than cheapness and submission. 


Philadelphia. Autce S. CHEYNEY. 


- Labor and the Indemnity 


‘SPECIAL report has been issued by the British Labor 

Party on Unemployment, the Peace and the Indemnity. 
It is the first ‘authoritative statement, from a labor point of 
view, of the relation of international politics to the problem | 
of involuntary idleness and, as much, has received consider- 
able attention, It is interesting to note that the only resolu- 
tion on the topic of unemployment passed at the last annual © 
conference of the party, in June, 1920, referred to the 


stoppage of unemployment pay by the government to dis- 


missed civilian war workers. 

The report discusses more especially two aspects of foreign | 
trade which hamper British industry: the blockade of the 
Russian market (since lifted by the new trade agreement) and 
the “fantastic” indemnity imposed upon Germany. ‘We de- 
sire that justice be done to France and Belgium for the cruel 
devastation which they have suffered.” But the actual burden 
imposed upon the workers of Germany, says the report, goes 
far beyond a consummation of that desire. ‘Even if the 
Allies do, when it comes to the point, postpone and modify 
their demands in the usual way, the prospect is one of un- 
ending disturbance and perpetual militarism, with the ever 
present incitement either to revolution or to military revenge.” _ 
Even supposing that the “fairy gold” can be paid by forced — 
internal loans, by printing money, by American credits, by 
pawning assets or selling businesses to foreign capitalists, the 


prospect: is one of gloom to the industrial classes of countries _ 


that have to compete with German labor, for, “the indemnity 
can only be paid by the export virtually of prison-made goods, 
produced under threats of invasion, by sweated workers.” 


Germany, it is further argued, during the period of restitution _ 
can and will import practically nothing manufactured by fore 


eign labor. a 
Never in all our economic history have we been faced with 
competition of this kind. Skilled labor in Germany is paid 8, 
7 or 6 marks an hour; unskilled women’s labor may receive — 
as little as 2. 
penny. In other words, German workers with the same skill 
as our own, are receiving less than one-third of the English — 
rates of pay. mS 
Capital will demand that we in our turn shall accept the 
present Continental standard of living, the standard of a little _ 
less than a bare subsistence, on pain of seeing all our trade 
gradually slipping from us. t 


The mark at present is on the average a 


Revision of the trea a rationin of the woulda raw pa 
> g 


materials, according to each nation’s needs, by an international _ 


- authority, disarmament and the giving up of imperialist ad- 


ventures in Persia and Mesopotamia are put forth as the main 


dustry and social welfare can be averted. 


t 


' 
lines along which the impending catastrophe of British in- 9 


« Ne 1 vt ‘ My t is 
A Tax Acainst AccIDENTS 


- state legislature i in an effort to have passed adequate safety and. 
compensation legislation. 
- in California two industrial deaths a day, amounting to 


amounting to 100,000 yearly. Nor do the records show that 
these i injuries are aoletyy confined to hazardous occupations but. 
“come to all industrial activities.” Therefore, ‘with a full 
knowledge of the importance and need of an extension of 
_ safety work” in their state, and a belief in thé “inherent right 
» that the industries that cause deaths and injuries should be 
charged with the cost of safety and the retraining of those 
crippled,” the commissioners are urging the legislature. to 
“levy a tax on employers equal to 2 per cent on the premium 
of each compensation insurance policy, for the purpose of 
» safety and rehabilitation, the tax to be collected by the in- 
_ surance companies, Self-insurers will be called upon, if the 
_ recommendation is approved, to pay the same amount, estimat- 
ed on what the premium would be if a policy were purchased.” 


_ The experiences of other states [concludes the letter] and of 
employers of large groups of men in the United States show . 

that it is impossible to foretell the far- reaching reductions in 
the casualty lists that will follow an intensive safety cam- 

- paign with the state of California leading the way through 
_. the Safety Department of the Industrial Accident Commission. 


As yet reports from California have not indicated the action 
taken by the legislature on the matter. 


Sop CouNciLs In CANADA 
_ REPRESENTATIVES of the larger employing companies 


_ in Canada which, have established joint councils with their 
el bloice were called to conference at Ottawa, the last of 
February, by Senator G. D. Robertson, minister of labor, to 
ascertain the results of their experiments and for an eachiadee 
_ .of views on the best methods of procedure and the most ac- 

_ «eptable forms of industrial councils. The mushroom growth 
of industrial councils in the Dominion within the last two 

-years is due in large measure to the recommendation of the 
Royal Commission on Industrial Relations, which, in 1919, 
was. appointed by the Canadian government to investigate 
the labor situation in that country with a view to establish- 
ie more harmonious relations between employer and worker. 
‘Those present at the conference, were, for the most part, 
company officers in charge of industrial relations. In addition 
to the Canadian representatives, the conference had for its 
‘guests representatives of the International Harvester Company 
and the United States Rubber Company, who outlined, in 
addresses, the best American procedure along these lines. It 
‘was very generally conceded that the joint councils had de- 
cidedly improved the understanding and sympathy between 
the management and the employes in the shops where they 
were operated. 


] -'PENNSYLVANIA’s SANITARY CoDE 
NDICATIVE of the popular acceptance of modern sanita- 
ion principles is the manner in which, practically without 


sanitation in industrial plants were adopted on April 5 by 
16 Pennsylvania Industrial and Labor Department. 


tary equipment and accessories in wash rooms, retiring rooms, 
and toilet rooms, the location of these, ventilation and clean- 


Another interesting 


RE there too many industrial accidents in California, 
is the question asked by the industrial accident commis- 
sioners of that state in an open letter addressed to the 
According to this letter, there are 


an average in excess of 600 a year, and 300 injuries each day 


Pposition, the comprehensive and rigid rulings relative’ to. 


The 


es include strict specifications for modern and. highly sani-. 


. pears and’ lighting, and add the very desirable requisite 


odors or aoa Clothes fee on pipe Ge eae ; 
to prevent clothes from dragging the floor must also be 
vided. Posters calling the attention of employes to the née 
for care in the use of the new conveniences are furnished db 
the labor department. The orders carry fine and imp n 
ment penalties for violators. 


\ 


TRADE UNION WomeEN TO MEET 


TRADE union women are planning a conference at Wz 
kegan, Ill., to be held during the week beginning June 6. 
sending out the call for the convention, the National Wome 
Trade Union League of America points out the excep 
importance of the convention at this time due to the critic 
economic situation, faced especially by women workers, a 
whom there have beens unfair discriminations in rates 0 
and industrial opportunity. The particular task of the « 
vention will be to develop further ways and means to cont 
the four chief purposes of the league: aires 


i. To organize all working women into trade unions. 
2. To make possible for women an equality with men in is 
dustrial and professional opportunity. 
3. To make equal pay for equal work regardless. of vex 
fact and not a theory. 
4. To make citizenship mean actual equality of liberty, stati 
opportunity between men and women. 


GRANITE AND DISEASE 


STATISTICAL and medical investigations of granite-w 
ing plants were recently undertaken by the physical chemist 
service of the United States Bureau of Mines, for the 
pose of learning methods for prevention, better met 
of treatment, and: conditions which most readily lead to 


industries where the air is dusty with particles or Fock. 
of the practical objects of the investigation was to test 
comparative effectiveness of the various vacuum systems 
dust-removing devices used by stone manufacturers. B 
Vt., the principal granite-producing town in America, 
selected for experimentation and the work was carried 
with the cooperation of the Granite Manufacturers’ Ass 
tion and the Barre branch of the Granite Cutters! Inte 
tional Association of America. 


Pinsow Nee RESEARCH | 


PERSONNEL research organizations of celiich there are 
in this country were federated on March 15 under the aus 
of the National Research Council and Engineering Founda 
in Washington. The federation is a result of a prelimi 
conference held last fall at which were represented nati 
organizations of scientists, engineers, labor, capital, mana 
educators, economists and sociologists. . The function of 1 
new Wpceonnel Research Federation will be: 


employer, manager, marker land sates health, comfort a 
relationships. 
To harmonize endeavors and minimize duplioania of wo c 
To collect and disseminate research information. 
To stimulate and initiate research through individuals, 

papiations and governmental agencies. F 


} : - Mextco’s REPRESENTATIVE 


MEXICO has named the International Association of 
chine with apa aE: ats Wee its official 


Meco government panos has bound: itself to 
ducts of union shops in establishments under its 


nea elutes and ihe! effect of such hours. of 
on the health of ‘women workers,” made this the 


t ir eprinted ig the: iat: Women’s roe in pamphlet 
ag ee, Basis 
«Shs 


h : of labor in which i, 
ay proves the maxi- 


S s injury Woes eecivote: in 
rned. Nor is the prob- _ 
with which only labor |’ 
“en are concerned but 


f the race are so pro- 
at they may enjoy 
alienable rights to de- 
to normal shealthy, val- 
members of society; and 
race must protect ‘itself — 
y of the sinister ef- 


women since its’ very 
uity is at stake. The — 
plete survey of industries 
‘ois proved conclusively 
ond the shadow of a aera 
Mt that, other factors be = 

equal, women working an eight-hour ohit average a iene 
n than. do the same women working ten and twelve 
r day. Furthermore, statistics from all countries 
lave recorded. the hours at which industrial accidents 
1OW that the. number of accidents tend to increase with 
-and the health of the worker and his susceptibility 
ea S. directly proportionate to fatigue. “Physical de- 
follows oo Was ol of sia te fiber follows physi- 


f the courts, the police power of the states, the example 
*eace Conference, the joint interests of both employer 
PIeye, the rights of society expressed in the voice of 

htened- social conscience, [Dr. Webster sums up] all 
in favoring the establishment of the eight-hour day as 
> maximum which should be required of women in industry. 
1 ‘women depends the vigor of the race and the vigor 
e must not be exploited for present-day Saat in- 
racial conservation. 


: “ 2 , . 
ey y oy 


mg ee ‘EMPLOYMENT Bureau 


e door after the horse is out of the stable, 
not ‘too late to prevent a second ‘runaway, 


service coriicht will aim to eeihc the move- 
roughout ‘the state, preventing congestion at 
endeavoring to supply labor wherever it is 
reau of Bt gh See Gd also 


aD) Bia 


; pit ' 


"s Bureau by C. Le Rey Baldridge 


AMERICA WILL BE ae he AS HER NOMEN. 


3 ‘of pigsielogy aud Se ioey the law, the de- 


“a amet of fae service is nite the super- 
vision of the Department of Agriculture and Labor and the 
chief of that department is the executive officer. 
duty of officials of the local bureaus established throughout 
the state to post notices of lockouts and strikes and to inform 


any applicant for a vacancy in an industrial establishment — | 
affected by such strike or lockout of the existing conditions, — 


No “fee may be charged for services under heavy penalty for 
violation. 


Tue Nicut-Work Law. 


York was not ijmade nec- 
essary by the night law, is, ac- 


fact that women are employed. 


work at night, and women 
ticket sellers are employed in 
Chicago without night work 
and without any handicap in 
any degree. ‘This statement, 


men Street Car Conductors 
and ‘Ticket Agents based on 
investigations in Kansas City, 
Detroit, Chicago and Boston, 
is, coming at this time, most 


situation now obtaining 
New York State, where the 
gains of recent years, made by 


of Lisiaue and of night work for women in industry, 
have been unsuccessfully fought in the recent legislature. 


The measures slated for passage would have permitted 


women over twenty-one years of age to work between the 
hours of 10 Pp. M. and 6 A. M., contrary to the present night- 
work statute, and give power to the new: state Industrial 
Commission to increase or decrease the hours of women and 


minors, working in factories, industrial plants and mercantile fhe 


establishments, at will. 


The report of the Women’s Pitvenh further states aoe! 
women employed in the street railways like the work because — 


they are paid so much better than are women in many 


other occupations, such’ as waitresses, seamstresses, tele- _ 
laundresses, factory workers, saleswomen, — 


phone operators, 


teachers and office workers. Comparison with pay in former 


occupations in the case of thirty-four women who were in- — 
-terviewed showed that the street railways paid them from 


organized women fighting for 
legislative restriction of hours — 


It is the | 


A ten-thousand-dollar appropriation is designated i 
to carry out the provisions of the act. nae went 


THAT dismissal of women @ 


from the car lines of New — 
cording to the federal Wo 
men’s Bureau, proved by the 


as conductors in Kansas City 
without ever having had to ~ 


made by the bureau in connec- 
tion with its report on Wo- 


opportune in its relation to the . - 
in 


$27 to $30 a week whereas most of them-had received but 


$5 to $18 in their former occupations. While “better wages” 


-was the principle explanation for preferring the conductors’ ee 
They like the © 


outdoor work, and their health is better; the worker can ar- 


work, the women gave many other reasons: 


range for break in day and time off for personal matters; they - 


are’ not on their feet all day as in numerous other occupations; — 
the work is not so straining, nor is it difficult to please employ- a 


ers; there is constant change in scenery and interest; it is not 


lonely nor monotonous; they have shorter hours than. formerly te 
and no responsibilities when off duty. ote’ 


wat 


igs “WHEN LABOR RULES ‘ , 
_ By J. H. Thomas, M. P. ee Brace & Howe. 197 pp. 
Price $2.00; by mail of the Survey, $2.15. 


stituent unions of the Triple Alliance which for a time seemed 
about to initiate a general strike in Great Britain in order to sup- 
port the cause of the miners. One of the plain possibilities of 


ment and the creation of a labor ministry. Almost inevitably. 
Thomas would be an important member of such a cabinet, and it 
is within the range of the possible that he should be prime min- 
ister “when labor rules.” Thomas is a conservative among radi- 
-eals and a leader from his group would almost certainly be the 
first trade unionist premier if indeed a labor government is destined 


to be tried within the next few years. These facts give his book, 
which seems to have been completed late last September, a peculiar 
- relevancy. 


In this brief volume the author sketches his own views of how 
- labor should govern Britain. He addresses himself not to the 
- working classes but to outsiders who are curious, or disquieted, con- 
cerning the potentialities of the near future. The doctrines he ex- 
presses are accordingly phrased tactfully, too tactfully his more 
_ advanced comrades will doubtless comment. Nonetheless, the course 
hy of the Triple Alliance in the miners’ strike shows that the veteran 


the working people of his country. 

Concerning the angry question of nationalization he says: “When 
labor rules, land, the minés, the railways, canals, shipping and 
probably also, through the municipalities, the supply of milk and 
‘bread—these essentials must all be under the absolute control of 
the state.” That program is far-reaching enough for the present 


has now become so serious an evil in the essential industries. He 
does not envisage nationalization as a class measure. All classes 
will be benefited, he urges, and especially the clerk and the small- 
salaried professional man. ~ 

- On matters of foreign policy it is difficult to eae a olen line 
between Mr. Thomas’ program and that of liberals. He is in 
favor of dominion rule for Ireland. He would like to see India 
given self-government within the empire. He would administer 
_the colonies—not the self-governing dominions which are already 
effectually independent—for the sake of the inhabitants rather than 
in the interest of imperialist industry, but he would retain the 
colonies, As to foreign relations, he believes in open diplomacy but 
would maintain the army and navy. There is reform, highly im- 
portant reform, but assuredly no revolution in these principles. 
. The difference between a labor government of the variety Thomas 
‘expounds and the present Lloyd George government in creed would 
be hardly greater than the distance which separated liberalism of 
the pre-war days from the Tory government which preceded it. 
‘There would be no conspicuous break in the British tradition, The 
fundamental change. would be the shift in the center of political 
gravity. Workers would formulate government policies in their own 
__ interests, just as landowners ruled England in their own behalf a 
century ago and just as industrial and financial leaders have pos- 
sessed the real power during recent generations. Mr. Thomas has 
_ performed a valuable service in describing with such wide scope 
_ the national policies to which his dominant section of the Labor 
_ Party is now committed. His book is thus a valuable picture of 
»~ the inal which, it may be, lies just over the horizon. 

Nie WiuraM L. Cuenery. 
STANDARDIZATION — EFFICIENCY — HEREDITY; SCHOOLS 
i. FOR THE DEAF 

By. Richard O. Johnson. Wm. B. Burford, Indianapolis, 262 
ee Price, $3.50; by mail of the Survey, $3. 65. 


In 1914 the Conference of Superintendents and Principals of 
ee Schools for the Deaf and the Convention of American 
nstructors of the Deaf appointed a committee of five to study the 
question of efficiency of schools for the deaf and further instructed 


/ 


Hie ' a! ene N! x yee ( 
that committee to evolve a general scheme for the measurem 


sisted of five superintendents of state schools for the deaf 


J. H. Thomas, the general secretary of the National Railway-_ 
fy men’s Union, and a leading labor member of Parliament, has been 
much in the mind of the reading world during the last few days. 
Thomas has been the spokesman of the railwaymen, one of the con-— 


such a struggle has been the resignation of the coalition govern-. 


author of this book understands well the temper of a majority of. 


and incidentally will serve, he thinks, to eliminate the strike which: 


of mental tests and age and class-year norms. This committee 


the author, Mr. Johnson, as its chairman. The present repor 
the outcome of this committee’s activities and includes much vali 
able data of interest to the teacher, the medical specialist, © 
psychiatrist and the publicist. There are chapters that have 1 
direct bearing on the actual end-results of ‘the committee’s w 
but these may be considered to be of reference value. 

The thirty-six years’ experience with the work of educating 
deaf qualifies Mr. Johnson to speak authoritatively on many ph 
of this subject, but some of the paragraphs in this‘report, in w 
distinctly medical subject matter pertaining to the deaf is con 
ered, are inadequate either for reference or instruction. But f 
pages are’ devoted to the consideration of the methods of instr 
tion of the deaf child, a very vital phase of the. work assigned 
the committee, and even in these limited pages the author refer 
the motto selected by the state.school of which he was superinte 
dent: “Any méthod for good results—all methods and wedded 
none.” We would have preferred to see an impartial analysis 
the several methods used in the instruction of the deaf so that ul 
timately when a survey of schools is made some definite and im 
partial guidance could be obtained from this report. a. 

The Binet-Simon and other tests and scales for mental cla 
fication of the hearing child have been found inadequate in t 
application to the deaf child; and the Pintner tests, with the 
adaptability and modifications for the deaf, have been caref 
studied and favorably recommended by the author. The Pintnei| 
tests shown at the Joint Convention of Teachers of the Deaf 4 
Mt. Airy, in June, 1920, corroborated the opinion of the commi 
that these were more adaptable to the deaf child than those 
Binet-Simon, but there. was still a question whether the Pintn 
tests would be all-sufficient as a standard for measurement of pup 
efficiency, for mentality test and age and class-year norms. 

Taken as a whole, the report of this committee, under the chai 
manship of Mr. Johnson, may be regarded as a very valuable a 
junct and preparatory measure to the more vital question—a sur- 
vey of schools for the deaf throughout the country. An efficient and 
impartial survey of all schools for the deaf is actively and seriously 
under consideration by the several national organizations of supe r- 
intendents, principals, and teachers of the deaf, and an authorized 
committee is now at work to develop this problem as an active an 
vital entity. Should such a survey be accomplished in the neat 
future, it will no doubt be of inestimable value to every school for 
the deaf throughout the land, to every deaf child under instructic 
and will assist materially in the better understanding of all prob- 
lems of the deaf. M. A. Gotpstern, M.D. | 


St. Louis. ee cr 
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LOOKING FORWARD ‘ ¢ 

By Charles F. Higham. Alfred A. Knopf. 2or pp. sity | 

$2.00; by mail of the Survey, $2.15. ‘ uy 

As in his earlier book on Scientific: Distribution, the author 
is a well known English advertising man, here explains some of 
things that make for success and Guth in his profession... I 
more consecutively ‘and purposefully he applies in this book the 
lessons of business advertising to social needs. As such chapte 
headings as Public Opinion, The Need for a State Publicity Bureau, 
Civic Publicity, Labor and Publicity will indicate, this book is 
plea for a correct use of publicity methods in public affairs, an 
chief of all, for the creation of a national publicity bureau as 
permanent organ of the state. Many of his ideas have alrea 
proved themselves in the war time publicity practice of the Briti 
government; others have long been practiced in the United States. 
He knows all the arguments in opposition to governmental “propa- 
ganda” but is able to answer them—very effectively on the whole, 
It is noteworthy that of four men of a nationally representatix 
character, to whom he submitted his suggestions, only one thoroug 
ly agreed with him on the necessity of permanent popular educatis 
in the affairs of the state by modern publicity methods, and 
was a Labor member of Parliament. Nevertheless, in a. 
thetic though critical analysis of labor publicity, Mr. Hi 
how far that party is itself falling short of taking ful 


a 


oth to ie Be emotions and. the sound sense of the people. | 
B. iF 


Cornhill Co. 340 pp. Price, $2.00; by 


nail of the’ pana ‘$2.15. 

‘a very readable journal, .extending from ape to 1919, is set 
‘the gradual emancipation of a modern, educated woman from 
shackles of convention and current prejudices. Intellectually, 
of the steps of her stairway are slippery; some are so steep 
nly few will want to follow her; others—like some stairs in the 
Library of New York—lead nowhere unless one descends 
ain on the other side. The unconventional has an attraction for 
tain. temperaments that is apt to blind them to the attainment of 
r aims. For them there is often a self-deception in steps which 
xy feel bound to take as evidences of sincerity but which, unknown 
hem, are motivated rather by an unconquerable desire to shock. 
mtreal and New York, Letchworth, a Devonshire village and a 
ber of American and Canadian country homes and new thought 
ohies are the milieus in which the author moves. The egotism 
her narrative is veiled by humor and charm of diction ; it is en- 
ly. forgiven, by the fascinating portraiture of the men and women 
‘meets and who, sometimes, go a stretch of the ascent with her. 
¢ we meet labor leaders, Jewish working girls, settlement work- 
immigrant farmers, young people striving for self-development, 
“people looking back upon lives of neighborly helpfulness, women 
have cut themselves loose from marriage bonds and men who 
er for their ideals of economic readjustment, nature lovers, chil- 


and more wholesome country life—a brilliant company of. 
s who matter, not because their aim is right but because they are 
ere in the expression of their convictions through the relation- 
ps of daily life. A book well worth reading. B. L. 


& 


VISH CHILDREN 

‘Shalom Aleichem. Alfred A. ‘Knopf, 
‘mail of the SurvEY, $2.20. | 

This volume seems to be Mr. Knopf’s contribution to he: monu- 


280 pp. Price, $2.00 ; 


will, which was widely published in the newspapers after his 
th in 1916: “The best monument of me will be if my works be 
d or if there be found among the better-to- do. classes Maecenases 
will publish and distribute my works in Yiddish or in other 
uages.” “Shalom Aleichem” (Solomon J. Rabinowitsch) is the 
loved of modern Jewish writers, and yet, except for his happy 
udonym and that curiously inadequate pigeon-holing of him as 
ewish “Mark Twain,” he is unknown to the English-reading 
ic. 

e social isolation of the Jew, says Dr. ‘Isaac Goldberg, “has 
rved to them traditions, customs and “habits of thought which, 
but slight variation, have persisted from the earliest period of 
ed history and are alien to the people among whom they 
ll.” The stories in this volume are of Jewish children in the 
ges of the Russian pale, but only rarely does the Russian setting 
er to affect the narrative. They are tales of Jewish home life, 
ious observances, Jewish schools, told with the simplicity of an 
whose method is Gogol’s but whose master is the people of 
) he wrote and whom he sought to entertain. Jewish love of 
symbolical, . the ‘thoughtful humor that turns so easily upon 
nish osubiae| are in these stories. ~ FLORENCE FLEISHER. 


INING FOR ‘LIBRARIANSHIP 


ne B. ee Co. 224 PP. omg 


sion. “In the ed says Mr. Friedel, "the belief has at times 
ailed that the library was a sinecure which one incapacitated 
C or other infirmity, too old, or incapable of other work, 
petently.” ‘Unfortunately, that belief is far from be- 
iy fat y what is worse, the need for special prenanation 


advanced types of our complex society and remnants of a 


hat “Shalom Aleichem” preferred to any other, according to_ 


Already, the number and 
In the general library’ 


vacant for months because of the difficulty in finding the right: 
person for each position.” The book, in fact, is a glowing account 


of possibilities and of actual progress achieved in recent years. — 
It touches upon, and in most cases illumines, every important aspect 


of library. work, and tells candidates for the profession. how best: 
to prepare themselves for it. 


in detail. Book: 
BROKEN SHACKLES 
By John Gordon. Dorrance & Co., 


270 pp. Price, $1.903 | 
by mail-of the Survey, $2.05. 


Inc. 


Mr. Gordon conceives it the task of the novelist to be a propa~ i 
gandist. Therein he follows such eminent models as Charles Kings- : 
The subject of his propaganda is the — 
So far as he presents the miseries 
that labor must contend with, he does his task passably; in depicting 7 


ley and Charles Dickens. 
question of capital and labor. 


the luxuries of capitalist existence, he is not so happy. Some of 
his descriptions are fudicrous“seemiay to draw upon his imagina- 
tion rather than knowledge. 

The author has a solution to propose. We are prepared for that 
solution through many pages of exposition and narration; only to 


be introduced in the end to the old formula of “a beter under- | 


standing between capital and labor.” These are not the words of 
the text, but the unravelling of the plot leads to them inevitably. 
This is the most disappointing feature of the book. 

The author evidently wishes to preach “Americanism” through 
his novel. This, however, is so superfluous that it becomes annoy- 


ing. Annoying, too, is the sense of something big to come, that’ 


pervades the book, and the disappointment when nothing of con- 
sequence happens. Mr. Gordon set himself a big task—and failed. 
ts W. M. Josopair. 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 
Selected Articles. Compiled by Julia E. Johnsen. H, W. Wilson 
Co. 279 pp. Price, $1.80; by mail of the SurvEY, $1.95. 


a Mi Friedel. is ate to idemousrate: ie librarianship: 
he as a profession has a great future, 
_ variety of special libraries has created a demand for trained work- 
ers which is far from being easily filled. 
- field. “positions ranging in salary from $1,500 to $3,000 have been 


The admirable work done by the 
library commissions, associations, and training schools is described 


This volume is a convenient addition to the Debaters’ Handbook 


Series. It first outlines, in the form of a brief, the leading argu- 
ments for and against a national defense program consisting of an 
enlarged regular army, compulsory military training and_ service, 
and a-navy equal to that of any other nation. A classified list of 


references precedes the selected’ articles composing the body of the: 


book, which deals in order with the army, the navy, military train- 
ing, military service, disarmament and peace. A list of organizations. 
“for ‘or against national defense” is given also. One’ wonders 


whether such eminently respectable organizations as the American — 


op ai Society and) the Church Peace Union are working ‘for’ or 

“against.” 

The compiler has done her work well and presented both sides of 
the case fairly. Her compilation should be useful to others than 
debaters, now that we are rushing full tilt into a policy of imperial- 
istic navalism. We specially need information about the cost of 
such ventures, and we need to understand better the relation be- 
tween economic policies and their naval expression. Lacking such 
knowledge and understanding, no popular movement stands much 
chance of resisting successfully the forces that are now driving us 
on toward armament and war. H. R. Mussey. |. 


LE PASSIFISME > 
By Lucien Souchon. Preface by Albert Flament. 
221 pp. Paper. 


Bossard, Paris. 
Price, Frs. 3.30; by mail of the SURVEY, $ .90. 

This book is an impassioned plea for military preparedness. 
author arraigns a whole generation of Frenchmen for their neglect 


of physical preparation for the great war with Germany which they 


ought to have anticipated and for what he considers half-hearted 
action during and since the war. The chief object of his denuncia- 
tion, however, is the League of Nations in which he sees nothing 
but a new sleeping draught designed to confirm his compatriots still 
more in their attitude of laisser faire. This extended pamphlet is 
noteworthy for its outspokenness and logical consistency which lead 
the writer to denounce social legislation and the adoption of western 
ideas of industrial democracy. For pacifists and near-pacifists it is’ 
wholesome to have the arguments of their opponents stated with so 
much sincere conviction and directness. BL. 
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“CANDIDATES FOR THE NEXT OBITUARY” 


naLo THE Epitor: In a recent SuRvEY you criticized the immigra- 


- Congress (afterwards passed by Congress but killed by the non- 


“cause, as you say, it does not provide for the regulation of immi- 
gration “in conformity with the changing requirements of this coun- 
try,” meaning our. varying economic capacity to absorb additional 
labor. § 
-. But is the question of immigration only an economic one? May 
there not be reasons other than economic for limiting the flow of 
aliens to this country? Was not the recent “Deutschland go 
‘Bragh” meeting in New York an indication that questions of citizen- 
ship as well as questions: of economics are involved? 

_ And even as an economic question, just what do you mean by the 
“capacity of the country to absorb further additions to the labor 
supply?” To absorb at what rate of wages? Is the question sim-, 
ply how great a burden we can stagger under? Is it not rather a 
question of what number will promote the highest standard of liv- 
ing and so best serve the present and future interests of this coun- 
try and enhance its service to the world? 

_” The Survey believes in the legislative regulation of wages through 
the establishment of minimum wages. I as a liberal do not believe 
in fixing wages by legislation but rather in allowing them to find 
their level through free competition. I do believe however in doing 
everything that can be done to raise the actual competitive rate of 
wages. 

I would restrict immigration, especially of the lower paid, classes 
of labor, because increased immigration tends to depress wages. 
All the big employers of labor agree with me on this point and 
many of them are constantly lobbying for “liberal immigration”. 
for this reason. Restriction of immigration can do far more to 
keep wages up than any law taxing the better pait to give a dis- 
-guised handout to the less efficient. 

I do not think that “the changing requirements of this country” 
are ever such that we want less restriction than the suggested bill 
provides. There will never be a time when we shall want wages 
- depressed below the present level or retarded in any upward ten- 
dency, unless of a very temporary and artificial nature. There 
- may, it is true, be times when entire exclusion would be the better 
_ policy, and for that reason there should some time be an addition 
tS to. the present bill making provision for that contingency. But the 
_ present bill should be our minimum requirement and its passage’ 
_ should not be hindered or delayed by this or ay other counsel 
of perfection. ’ 

The worst possible policy in regard to immigration is the one 
2 Pe iehiy suggested by opponents of restriction to the effect that 
the congestion caused by immigration to. our cities should be re- 
“lieved by distributing the immigrants in. the country districts. The 
result of this policy, if carried out, would be to sterilize the Ameri- 
can in the last place in which he still breeds and to mage certain 
the substitution of other races for the Anglo-Saxon. _ 

I personally have nothing against the races of Southern and 
Eastern Europe, but I have enough pride in the old stock and 
enough respect for its ability in the carrying on of a successful 
democracy as compared with these other races and with Asiatics to 
dislike the prospect of its disappearance. 

What immigration tends to do for us is to make us candidates 
for the next obituary. I see no need of hastening the process. 
aS Boston. + JosepH Lee. 


: FROM THE “ENEMY” 

i To THz Epitor: The relation between the needs of our philan- 
_thropic organizations—which are admitted on all sides—and the 
praca) support by private persons and ee authorities is more 


LAS 
the i hbper is that a will eventually support them to des 
ee: its good-will and, incidentally, to counteract the trend 


tion restriction measure approved by the Conference. Committee of 


; action of President Wilson) as only a temporary makeshift be-" 


than ever Pa Rae moreover, meet aa a with fs mor, 
pathetic understanding. We no longer are able to employ ¢ 
half-time paid officers. I myself am only able to give my 
time, and the only thing that holds the society together i 
probably vain hope that times will mend. We cannot appeal 
support from the great employers which would destroy our ~ 
dependence. The employers who are socially active, are Dt 
providing homes for their own people or give their money: 4 
political purposes. ; 
It has occurred to us that an appeal for aid to Americans, 
perhaps especially German-Americans might meet with success, t 
more so since with the present rate of exchange the value of ct 
tributions on their part is multiplied. Our report to the anni 
meeting in May will not be cheerful reading. Our literature 
found appreciation because it is more honest than the talk, sot 
of it on the part of public authorities, about wonderful housi 
projects—which come to nothing. Even a planned society for thi. 
promotion of urban land -eultivation has not yet been organiz 
because it_has been. impossible: to secure enough funds. For thim 
useful organization, likewise, I should wish to ake a special § 
in America. ~ iZ 
An. individual undertaking hampered by lack of fants is 
cooperative land school of my colleague Leberecht Migge who, 
his own account, has bought a holding at Worpswede near Bremei\} 
where he has difficulty in supporting his adult students. Not 
next year will there be any appreciable returns on which to b 
His is the only settlement on an economically transformed basi 
apart from more romantic but less’ practical experiments of whit 
there are several in Germany. 7 
Of course, we are prepared to send budgets and proofs concernim 
the use of any money that might be entrusted to us. + 
I myself am at present vice-president (engaged in technical qui 
tions) of the land settlement bureau of German public employe s 
but this enterprise likewise is threatened with extinction since : 
national grant which we hitherto had has not been renewed in thi: 
year’s budget. If the comparatively few men who, without though® 
of their own advancement or interest, have through all these dif 
cult times remained loyal to the cause of progressive housing reform 
are not all to be lost to it, early aid is an indispensable necessity. 
General Secretary, 5 ADOLF OTTO 
German Garden City Association, 
Berlin. 
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CONFERENCES 


: NATIONAL SOCIAL AGENCIES - 4 
|e laene the call of the National Information Bureau, about six 1 | 
of the leading national social agencies met April 14 at the Ne 
Willard Hotel in Washington to consider some form of coordi 
tion. The “emotional” stage of coordination, as Prof. E.C. Li 
man called it, was largely eliminated, the preliminary meeting hek 
last October having accomplished that. The intellectual stage 
been reached; there was an evident desire to find out what col 
be done and ew to do it. A 4 

There was evidenced unanimity of opinion as to the “desiral 
of coordination. There was. much friendly discussion over st 
details as the form and purpose of the organization. But democrai 
accomplishes its results slowly. The tangible results of this meet 
ing may, therefore, seem small. In the far view they looms mE 
more significance. 

There were a number oF definite gecomipstiah wean It was 
cided to organize those in attendance into functional groups.’ » 
brief reports from similar groups organized upon a functional b 
such as the National Child Health Council, the Council of Na 1a 
Agencies Engaged in Rural Social Work, the National Council ‘ 
Community Organization and the National Health Council, the 
ference proceeded to discussion and organization upon the 
functional groups.’ These groups also made considerable pr 
cleaning up problems of technique and the field covered. 7 
dealing with community organization defined the term and 
misunderstandings into the open. In health, propaganda bir 
entiated from the more intimate, scientific treatment of 


a general committee to determine 
£ future procedure and the date and program for the next 
nce. The appointees of Mr. Fosdick were Gustayus D. 
and Josephine ‘Schain. The National Information Bureau 
asked to conduct certain local studies of the work of national 
ies. Although the details of this plan were not worked out, 
ied probable that this intensive study would be made in se- 
local communities with the object of ascertaining what op- 
nities’ exist for joint’ action on the part of national organiza- 
among themselves. and the part of such organization in con- 
t with local agencies. Such studies are to furnish in part the 
sis | for discussion at the next meeting. WALTER Paryit. 


REGIONAL SOCIAL HYGIENE CONFERENCE 


‘HE Richmond Conference on Social Hygiene, March rr and 12, 
as an effort to have a regional conference on lines similar to 
held in Washington last December. It was held under the 
es of the Bureau of Social. Hygiene of the State Board of 
‘of Virginia in. cooperation ‘with the United States Bureau of 
ion, United States Public Health Service, Interdepartmental 
Hygiene Board, American Social Hygiene Association, the 
inia Social Piypiene Association, the medical profession, and the 
nizations in the state interested in religion, education, public 
and industry. It embraced the city of Richmond and twenty- 
je counties, of which Richmond is the natural railroad center. 

I lutions were passed on law enforcement, on the teaching of 
hygiene in schools, colleges and normal schools, endorsing the 


nd urging the establishment of a state institution for delin- 
omen, recommending the establishment of supervised ‘com- 
ity recreation in towns and cities and rural communities, con- 
ng “immoral styles of dress,” dancing, and movies, and recom-— 


women.’ 
colon referring to the ieee afnone Negroes ‘is, of suffi- 


EREAS, in certain ‘Web ities; ‘it is ened naceenary or 
advisable to have a dual system of service and regulations in 
mmunity affairs because of the differences in race, language, 
stoms or other variant conditions; 

IT RESOLVED, that, if practicable in the program for 
snereal disease control and the promotion of the preventive 
sasures of social hygiene, (1) conscious and adequate provi- 
on be made for groups thus classified, and (2) interested and 
ined members of these groups be ‘secured to assist, by counsel 
nd service, in the ‘carrying out of the full program for the 

ale ‘arhaRiNg a He H. Hiss, Jr. 
‘SOCIAL WORK IN FLORIDA PAs 

iuniuien. of financial Gederavious: at the Fifth Florida State 
erence of Social Work held at Jacksonville, Fla., April 1-4, 
T, Devine advocated the alliance of all ae ee into one 
‘the best interests of all. The entire social world, he stated, 
e d in taxation as one ace its: vital functions. He referred 


Red Cross, emphasized - the fact that the organization 
He pointed out that the 


Ky progress. 


orida, outlined what he had seen come to pass in social serv- 
| Florida ‘oitizied ‘his ten years there. 


rei aee State 

for Boys: "Marina ;. and C. C. Carstens, 
0: ional Child Welfare League, New York city. The 
J offic rs were elected: Mrs. Edgar Lewis, president; 
\ ts S. Criswell, executive secretary. 


+ 


t blishment of a detention home and shelter for. women in Rich- - § 


i the supervision | of py halls ‘and: commercialized recrea- 5 


a jens ‘Aebiecant manager of. the Southern Division, 
for ‘unselfish service developed by the Red Cross dur-— 


8). Ds) Fagg, Se ae of the Children’s Hine Society 


“AMERICAN E EWP 
~ SCOTT NEARING — 


Fifteen thousand copies sold in less 
than three months. There are two | 
reasons for this phenomenal success,—_ 


1 The book ‘is’ Glled with vital in 
formation. | 


2. It. is priced so that people cam 
afford to buy it and to give it 
away. . 


Prices,—Cloth, $1; three for $2.50; ten for $7. 


Paper, 50 cents; three for $1.25; ten for $3.50. 
All postpaid. 


RAND BOOK STORE 


7 E. 15th St. New York 


e e @ eo ; e >] 
“‘Einstein Simplified’ 
Will Popularize the Theory of Relativity. 

as This 150-Page Book By 
JOHN. CREWYS 
Contains A Chapter On “‘Dietzgen Relativity” 
- Mailed Prepaid, ey Dollar. 
| LAWRENCE WRIGHT i‘ 
59 Fourth Avenue New York City 


READ the SURVEY 


If you want to keep abreast of so- 
cial and industrial progress. 


If you want accurate news and ~ 
first-hand information on social and — 
industrial movements. 


If you are interested in any of the hy 
subjects discussed in this issue—for | 
the SURVEY “follows up.” 
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_ Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly inser 
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Seconp Rerort or THE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN 
‘Ingurry. Soctat Insurance DEPARTMENT. From 
the National Civic Federation, Floor 33, Metro- 
politan Tower, New York city. $2.50. 


THE SEconp GENERATION OF IMMIGRANTS IN THE 
' ‘Assrmmative Process (Reprint from The 
Annals of The A. A. of P. & S. S. January 
1921) by T. Sleszynski, 510 State St., Erie, Pa. 


“Layout anp EourpmMEent or Pyaycrounps. Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America, 
‘One Madison Avenue, New York City. Price, 
25 cents. 


PioNEERING FoR Pray. Community Service, One 

Madison Avenue, New York City. (Suggestions 

; for conducting campaigns for community recre- 
i ation). Price, 30 cents. 


lncxercration Lirgratur# sent on request by the 
‘National Liberal Immigration League, Box 116, 
Station F, New York. City. 


Free on request to Mass: Credi) 


Cerpit Uniens. 
5 Park Square, Boston. 


Union Assn., 


CoLorED Women as InpustTRIAL WoRKERS IN PHI- 
LADELPHIA. From the Consumers’ League of 
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' Tur Trenp or JewisH PopuLAtion 1N Boston: A 
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How To Meer Harp Times. Edited by Bruno 
' Lasker. A summary of the report of the 
Mayor’s Committee on Unemployment, appointed 
by Mayor Mitchel of New York during the 
Unemployment crisis of 1914-1915. The Com- 
mittee’s report is now out of print. But this 
summary makes available all of the ‘essential 
parts and the Recommendations. Re ted 
from, THE Survey of February 5, 1921. 25 
cents a copy postpaid. 100 or more copies pest- 
aid to one address, $20.00. THE Survey, 112 
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ProHizitIon AND Prosperity: What Freedom 
from Unemployment, Low ages and Drink 
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(Grand Rapids, Mich.) A reprint of the en- 
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Quoted throughout the entire gh rea a 
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cents a cepy. THe Survey, 112 East 19 Street, 
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for 25 .cents—a primer of liberalism. $1 a 
year. Sample free. P. O. Box 42, Wall St. 
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Bertier Titers reports the most important activ! 
"ties of the 2000 charitable and public welfac« 
agencies in New York City. Ten issuca per 
; year—$2.00. 70 Fifth Ave., M. Y. 


Slareian-Born supplies information needed by 
workers in foreign communities... Legislation, 
adult education, intérnational contacts, foreign- 

y) language press comments. Monthly. 1.50 a 
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e osptal Social Service; monthly; $3.00 a year; 
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tN Social Service Association of New York City, 
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_ lished by the National Committee for Menta’ 
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' WORKERS WANTED 


JPERINTENDENT for a custodial home 
delinquent girls committed through the 
idren’s Court. Must have institutional 
erience. For further information write 
irs. Sidney C. Borg, Hotel Chatham, 48 
pet and Vanderbilt Ave, New York city. 


OCIAL WORKERS, dietitians, industrial 

ses, secretaries. Miss Richards, Provi- 
i lice, R. L, Box 5 East Side; Boston, 16 
kson Hall, Trinity Court, Fridays, 11 to 1. 


‘ 


ANTED: District workers for a fam- 
ase working agency in a large eastern 
Must speak Yiddish. Good salary. 
SURVEY. 


TANTED: Superintendents for two sum- 
- branches, preferably trained nurses. ex- 
need in administrative work with chil- 
zn. May develop into permanent posi- 
‘Apply in writing, giving full infor- 
tion. Brooklyn Children’s Aid Society, 
chermerhorn Street, Brooklyn, NewYork. 


NED nurse to learn orthopaedic 

g in children’s hospital in the country. 

to N. Y. Orthopaedic Hospital, White 
Le Kia os 


DUATE Nurses, Dietitians for’ Hos- 
nd Social Service positions, Industrial 
s and Physicians; Secretaries, Matrons, 
unity, Recreation, Public Health Work- 
\znoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


TED: Experienced man to head 
eal training department in large com- 
ity center. Reply with full particulars- 
xperience, training and salary, wanted 
. Pinsker, Supt. Jewish Educational 
ce, Savannah, Ga. 


, men and women, 
f all kinds in their 
generous commissions paid. , 3828 


_ for permanent ready ref- 
erence in a special loose 
' leaf binder, made with 
board sides. It is cover-, 
ed with stout buckram, 
THE SURVEY stamped 
in gold letters both on 
the back and on the side. 
' Put in each issue as re- 
ceived. It does not mu- 
__ tilate issues, which may 
ved and reinserted. At the end 
ix months an index will be sent te 
the volume will then be ready for 
nt place in your library.’ 
2 and postage. 


D yw The Survey may be kept 


THE SURVEY 1 


- a position as camp councilor. 


anywhere in United States. 


Ability, initiative, efficiency. 


condition, 


_ MAN with successful executive experience 


in social work, social research and business 
administration, desires change. 3809 SURVEY. 


EXECUTIVE with broad experience in 
institutional care of children, child plac- 
ing and family case work, now head of 


Federation of Jewish Charities in large 


eastern city, will consider change for 
larger opportunities for service. 3822 
SURVEY. iit 


YOUNG WOMAN, several years’ secre- 
tarial experience with Physicians and Wel- 


_ fare Organizations, three years’ experience 


in active field service with Maryland Organ- 
izations and U. S, Government, desires 
position with social service corporation. 
South or Texas preferred. References. 3825 
SURVEY. 


A YOUNG WOMAN who is very fond 
of the out-of-doors and children, would like 
Institutional 


experience. 3826 SURVEY. 


A YOUNG LADY, very fond of children, 
would like a‘position as playground worker. 
3827 SURVEY. 


£ 


GRADUATE Nurses, Dietitians, Social 
Service, Industrial Nurses and Physicians; 
Setretaries, Matrons, Community, Recrea- 
tion, Public Health Workers. Furnished 
Aznoe’s .Cen- 
tral Registry for Nurses, 30 N. Michigan 


Ave.. Chicago. 


WOMAN EXECUTIVE with broad and 
varied experience with social organizations, 
schools and clubs, with special adaptibility 
for interviewing, or extemporaneous speak- 
ing, wishes position with organization or 
school, where tact, sympathy, and aforemen- 
tioned qualifications will be appreciated. 
3830 SURVEY. 


COUPLE, seven (7) years’ child caring 
institution experience as Matron and Super- 
visor; and instructor, desire similar positions. 
3832 SURVEY. 


CHAUFFEUR, mechanic, married, expert 
care and operation, seven years’ experience, 
institutional and private references, city or 
country. 3823 SURVEY. 


YOUNG Married Man desires appoint- 
ment in administrative position of modern 
Protestant boys’ reform school or orphan- 


age. Business experience and training in 
modern methods and supervision. 3816 


SURVEY. 


FOR THE HOME 


Maple Syrup and Sugar 


- GEORGE PORTER 


Highland Farm, Alstead, New Hampshire 


FOR SALE 


BALL BEARING HAND TRUNK in Ar 
Apply, The Survey, 112 East 19 
street, New York. 


—_—— 
MAX SCHMETTERLING, PRINTER, NEW YORE i 


SUMMER HOMES---Sale 


r Let 


FOR SALE 


An Attractive Summer Residence 


IN BECKET 
; In 
The Berkshire Hills 


with garage for two cars, vegetable garden, ~ 
apple orchard, flower garden, unexcelled ar- 


tesian well water. House, Swiss chalet archi- 
tecture, 1 rooms, 3 bathrooms, screened 


dining-porch and sleeping-porches. | Only a 


few minutes from village stores and railway 


station. State road all the way from Pitts- 
field, Lenox ,and Springfield. Altitude .1,400 
feet. Beautiful view of surrounding hills. 
For information address E. O. SUTTON, — 


12 Ingraham Terrace, Springfield, Mass. 


Adirondacks—Keene Valley, N. Y. 


For Rent: Cottages, fully equipped, 
modern, baths, toilets, ete. 
$1,000. W. H. Otis. 


very. 
Season $300 to 


SS TT BE ED 


REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 


FOR SALE 


A large and exceptionally well built 
HOUSE OF 16 ROOMS 
in good condition, and corner plot, 86x200, in 
BAY RIDGE 
in suburb of greater NEW YORK. 
Plate roof, wide porches; open fire places, 
trees, garden. Suitable for small insitution, 
sanitarian, school. 3831 SURVEY. 


FOR SALE— Old Hudson River Estate. 


110 acres, Dutch Colonial 
stone house, 12 rooms, modern improve-_ 
ments. For further particulars address 


Captain WM. FY HEAVDY, West Point, N.Y. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—————— 


SUMMER BOARD—MAINE 


Ores Hill, opened for boarders May 1. 
J Good trout fishing. Plenty eggs, cream and 
chickens. Rates reasonable. References given. 
Correspondence solicited. JACKSON & HOLT, 
North Waterford, Me. P. O. Box 12. 


MSS. WANTED 


STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, etc. 
wanted for publication. Submit Mss. or 
write Literary Bureau, 509 Hannibal, Mo. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED: Invalid attorney desires finan- 
cial help to publish small tourist guide-book — 


and industrial almanac on Southern Califor- 


nia. 50-50 basis. 3829 SURVEY. 
ATTENTION! ‘4 
Clubs, libraries, individual book-lovers—save ~ 


money on all books; write for special discounts, 


catalogue, etc. Tum Fring Arts Guin, Inc, 


489 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


B0OK-BINDING 


rials, 


are 


et 
fix 


well done, with goed mate- Hee 
and gold lettering. — 


Survey—Natl. Geographic Magazine and other 


periodicals, $1.65 } 4 
EGGELING BOOK-BINDERY 
114 East 18th St. New York City 


RESEARCH: We assist in preparing spe- 


cial articles, papers, speech- 


es, debates. Expert, scholarly service. AuTHOR’s 


ResearcH Bureay, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


i cided to get the news in spite of the newspapers and the great news agencies. 


That was a year ago. Today they have an international organization with news connections on fou: 
_ continents, in such centers as Paris, London, Berlin, Vienna, Sydney,, Auckland, Pekin, Ager Mexico | 


who are now using pha service. ‘Phe organization is called THE FEDERATED. PRESS. Bava 


aie On the staff of The Federated Press are such persons as. Louis- P.. ME ner Paul Hanna, © La 
Todd, William Hard, Anna Louise Strong, Sanford Griffith, W. N. Ewer, M. Phillips Price, ead Heaton 
Worse, Scott Nearing, Carroll Binder, Helen Auger, Heber Blankenhorn, 
Senior, W. Francis Ahern, and others. 


The Federated Press Idea 


The Federated Press does not make profits. It is a poonenaee association oe editors aie. ae 
truth in the news. It aims to present undistorted accounts of current events free from that unofficial cen: 
-sorship and studied misinterpretation by financial interests, which poison conventional news-streams and shackl e. 
the American Press,.\ 


~ 


Anyone Can Read the Pidenatea: Press. Service 


You can obtain The Federated Press Service through many newspapers, and some Aiberal magazines. 
Sek for it. In addition to this, the service can be obtained by init dua or by Bron on the pled that 
it will not be used for publication. | ‘a age 


will ae to the Bey he will tell you how he Heahiy tend Cones of the Leo are ee on i 
how you can obtain membership in the League and assist in its work. In each neighborhood, university, school, 
church, labor union, public forum, lodge or society, there is an ae te to form one of these councils. . 


a 


If you want the truth in international affairs, 


i you want thé whole truth in the industrial situation, 
y \ 
Fill out this coupon and mail it to 
CLARK H. GETTS, Secretary. 


The Federated Press League 


511 N. Peoria Street, Chicago, IIl. 
Samples of the Service will be sent to all 
who send in this application. 
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i ea. to join 


THE Pins bibsaieee seat PRESS LEAGUE 


Robert Mocs Lovett, Y “President 


Send me the sateen 


yD) i Oat ‘Wentworth, ‘Treasurer 


l 

I 

| 

| 

1 | 

Ne Mrs Oaecs R. Lillie, ‘Vice-President 
I 

| ata a: bia Secretary 

l 
| 


